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RADIO 
PLAYS 


for 


Class Night 
Auditorium 
Club Programs 


Make your next program dif- 
ferent—try a Radio Play. The 
only stage prop you need is a 
loud speaker. The eight plays 
listed below are written in pro- 
fessional radio style especially 
for school use. The subjects 
are dramatic incidents from 
literature, history, music, sci- 
ence and invention. No mem- 
orizing to do; characters can 
read their lines just as they do 
in radio network broadcasts. 
Simple directions for sound 
effects. Announcer’s speeches 
included. Performances run 
fifteen minutes. NO ROYAL- 
TIES. 

Actors and audience will en- 
joy the novelty of radio tech- 
nique. Excellent for diction 
and characterization. Order 
today for immediate delivery. 
(Special note: Because these plays are 
so easily produced anywhere and because 
the subjects fit into high school courses 
in literature and history, many teachers 


use them in the classroom to vary the 
recitation routine.) 


PRICE: 25c each play (additional 
copies of any one play, 10c each) 
Printed in handy play-booklet form. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
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Can You Read? 


An Edttorial 


as ('H—are you try- 
ing to insult us?” 
We can hear a 


mutter of indig- 
nant voices when your eyes 
light on the heading of this 
editorial. “Of course we can 
read. Haven't we been doing 
it ever since the first grade? 
Don’t we 
through hundreds of 


have to plow 


pages 


of ‘required reading’ every 
month?” 
Well, you’ve got us there. 


PEOPLES 
CN OICE 


Thea’ C4 wees 


But that caption also head- 
ed an editorial in the schol- 
arly Saturday Review of 
Literature for February 22, 
1936, 
to your attention. 


recommend 
And, for 


good measure, try Jerome 


which we 


Barry’s article, “Americans Cannot Read,” in Today 
Magazine for the same date. 

These articles describe certain researches that are 
being carried on at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Lyman Bryson, for instance, has 
a “Laboratory in Readability,” in which he and his 
staff are studying how hard or easy it is for the 
the 
papers, magazines, and the general run of non-fiction 


books. He finds that more than half of typical Amer- 


ican adults, whose schooling on the average doesn’t 


average man to understand material in news- 


extend beyond the eighth grade, cannot read with 
ordinary ease and understanding most of the mate- 
rial intended for adults. And as for Presidential 
speeches, or the Atlantic Monthly, or the books of 
H. G. Wells, Willa Cather, Paul DeKruif, or Anne 
Lindbergh, do you suppose thew read them, or could 
get anything out of them if they did? 

So, says Dr. Bryson, we’ve got to “step down” 
the meaning of the really important literature and 
textbooks and documents of the day, put them into 
simpler words, translate them into an entirely new 
kind of style and idiom familiar to the interests and 
life of the “man in the street.” 

In another Columbia laboratory, Professor Arthur 
I. Gates, with some 500 teachers and supervisors, 
studied 8,000 cases of poor reading ability in school 








pupils, children who were 
failing in all their studies 
and headed for juvenile de- 
linquency. After 
they taught them to read 
fitted to 
The 


sensational. 


testing, 
by new methods 
each pupil’s needs. 
results were 
Boys and girls who were con- 
sidered hopeless learned to 
with interest. In two 
the 
gained a year. 

The trouble with these 
both adults 


and children, is partly that 


read 


months most retarded 


poor readers, 
they never learned right in 
the first place. 
acomplicated process. When 





Reading is 


you read a line of type, your 
eye jumps along in quick 
little jerks, biting off the words in groups of several at 
a time. A good reader can take a whole line in two eve 
movements. A bad reader takes ten or twelve, cateh- 
ing only a word or two at a time, and having to go 
back over and over again to keep the impressions of 
the various words in his mind and blend them together 
into a sentence or paragraph that means something 
to him. So it is no wonder that half of: our citizens 
ig more difficult than bed-time stories 


and have never stretched their lazy mental muscles 


can read nothi 


far enough to grasp what we call an “abstract” idea. 

Educators and publishers are working on these 
problems and may be expected to make some progress 
in giving us better reading matter and better teach- 
ing methods. But it comes down sooner or later to 


the individual reader. Do we really want to read 
better? Do we realize its importance enough to make 
an effort to increase the speed and comprehension and 
appreciation of our reading? In the modern world 


the man who cannot read is lost. He cannot work 
in an office or a profession, or even a skilled trade; 
he cannot vote intelligently ; he cannot cooperate with 
others in organizations; he cannot really enjoy any 
form of art. 
knows something is the matter but doesn’t know how 


to go about it is Walter B. Pitkin’s The Art of Rapid 
Reading. 


A book that may help the reader who 



























F I had my way I’d make Friday 
out of every day in the week. 
I guess every kid in the school 
would, especially us girls, I 
mean. It’s different than other days. 
There’s something to look forward to 
on Friday: Saturday and Sunday, no 
school. On Friday you can sit in 
school and just think of Saturday and 
Sunday, of all the things you're going 
to do, of all the wonderful things that 
might happen. Of course when Sat- 
urday and Sunday come around, it’s 
all different from what you thought, 
but I like Friday just the same. Even 
the school tries to make Friday a nice 
day, a sort of holiday. We have 
assembly and that makes the periods 
short. Maybe we don’t like that! 
Still there’s a little hitch. It makes 
the English period short too, and Miss 
Krimmins is my English teacher 
again. No use anybody kidding me 
and saying I have a crush on Miss 


Krimmins. I’d wriggle myself into 


her class just the same. I'll do it 
next term again. I’ve done pretty 
well so far. I’ve been in her class 


three terms, one right after the other, 
and it wasn’t just luck neither. And 
I'll do it again next term if I’m still 
in school, if pop doesn’t make me take 
out my. working papers and look for 
a job. Where could I find a job any- 
way? I don’t see no jobs waiting 
around for a gal like me. 

I could sit in Miss Krimmins’s class 


all day long. I'd like it, really I 


would. Not that I’m the kind that 
likes English and all that poetry 


stuff they hand you. But sitting in 
that room is as good as getting a free 
pass to the movies. The class ought 
to hear me now; they'd think I’d gone 
nuts. But it’s true, just the same. 
Now take what happened last Friday. 
That's the day we have our home- 
reading period, you know, talking 
about all the books we read at home 
and all that. 

Miss Krimmins was standing be- 
hind her desk and all of a sudden she 
pops this question: “Has anyone seen 
a good movie lately?” Up went every 






A Story by Rose Rochmi 


of course, except Edith John- 
but we all know Edith—Mary, 
Mary. She boasts that she hates pic- 
tures. Maybe she means it. Maybe. 
Then Miss Krimmins pops another: 
“Does anyone expect to see a picture 
on Saturday or Sunday?” Maybe she 
didn’t know the answer, but I did all 
right, and just as I expected, up shot 
every hand except Edith’s again. I 
put my hand up too, sort of halfway. 
Maybe I wouldn’t be able to get the 
money, but I was willing all right. 
Then Miss Krimmins makes this an- 
nouncement, that we can have a choice 
for next week, and those who want to 
may report on a movie instead of on 
a book from the reading list. 

If Mr. Lewis had made this an- 
nouncement, the whole would 
have been in an uproar, but this was 
Miss Krimmins, not Mr. Lewis talk- 
ing. Mr. Lewis would have 
made such an announcement anyway. 
Not that hard-boiled guy. It’s only 
Miss Krimmins who says things like 
that. I know why she does it, too. I 
once asked her after class, because it 
seemed funny to me before I got to 
know her, for a teacher to ask sort of 
personal questions and have us write 
compositions on the movies and radio 
programs we like, and how we get 
along with our brothers and sisters, 
and our main ambition and _ things 
like that. She kept me for quite a 
while that day and talked to me and 
explained she wasn’t trying to pry 
into our affairs because she could see 
I kept thinking all that wasn’t none 
of her business. She said she just 
wanted to get to know us and to 
understand the things we are inter- 
ested in. Sure, you can ask her ques- 
tions like that. She don’t, doesn’t (I 
know what’s correct, it’s only think- 
ing of the other palookas gets me 
mixed sometimes) mind at all. 

There was hardly a face in the 


hand, 


son’s, 


class 


never 





room that didn’t have a smile after 
Miss Krimmins made the announce- 
ment about the movie, you know, a 
sort of sly, happy grin that said, oh 
boy, now we can certainly get away 
with it and not have to read a book 
at all. Not that the class hasn't been 
getting away with it plenty. Miss 
Krimmins is an easy mark, she trusts 
everyone, even Fatty Fusco. But now 
the announcement gave us « nice sort 
of feeling. Now we could get away 
with it and have the law on our side 
too, if you know what I mean. Eat 
your cake and have it too and get 
credit for it into the bargain. Almost 
everyone in the class has reported on 
a book without reading it; they seen 
the picture or they looked in the 
book in the library that tells you all 
about what’s in every book so you 
don’t have to read it at all. 

Now even I won't have to go to 
no library and get a book (because I 
never would cheat on Miss Krimmins 
even if she is soft) and pop wont 
have to start hollering why I’m read 
ing a book instead of looking after the 
twins and ain’t it enough he is sending 
me to school, a husky girl like me that 
ought to be earning her living. Maybe 
I’ll ask for fifteen cents for the early 
bird show. Isn’t it orders from school 
to see a good picture? But I better 
think that over. 

Miss Krimmins was nodding het 
hedd as if she had guessed how 
pleased we all would be and she put 
on that smile and said there were 
probably some pupils in the room who 
have seen some picture that shows 4 
book on the high school list. She said it 
in ten-dollar words but we got what 
she was after right away. Up went’ 
couple of hands and in a minute little 
Busybody Katherine Miller was up ® 
her feet. 

Hands were waving all over the 
room. Everyone loves to talk and show 
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of in the English room even when 
they have nothing to say. 

Hilda Wiconski got the floor. “I 
aw The Little Minister,” she sort of 
joasted, as if everybody else hadn't 
gen it too. There isn’t a thing that 
hunch misses. “And I liked it better 
than the book, much better. I couldn't 
jardly understand the book.” (It’s all 
right to talk like that in front of Miss 
{rimmins. She don’t hold it against 
you if you don’t understand a book 
ind no zero is put next to your name, 
the way some teachers do.) “But I 
understood the picture fine. It was 
asy and it was sort of different from 
s book too.” 

Miss Krimmins took off her glasses 
wd stood in front of her desk wiping 
them with one of her white handker- 
chiefs. (Her handkerchiefs are really 
white as snow. Wouldn't I just love 
to touch them! Wish I had one. I'd 
never use it on the schnozzle.) When 
she takes off her glasses, you can see 
hw blue her eyes are and young so 
you hardly know it’s Miss Krimmins. 
Well, that picture was of some use to 
Miss Wiconski, she said, because it 
helped her understand a book and 
now she can go back to it and read it 
better. 

That’s how Miss Krimmins is. A 
pupil is never wrong. She 
finds something good in any old thing 
they say. Not that she is such a dope 
to think every answer they give is 
tight. She knows when they’re wrong 
but she doesn’t always let on, wants 
tomake them feel good and important 
and sort of entitled to their own opin- 
im even when the answer is all off. 
She'll say, maybe, possibly, perhaps. 
It makes us feel pretty foolish some- 
times, like as if she thought we were 
too dumb to see when we don’t know 
what we're talking about. Still you 
wght to see the line in front of Miss 
Krimmins’s desk when class is over, 
everyone wanting to tell her 
thing and giving her the real dope too, 
about their own selves, I mean. Just 
think of what I’ve told her myself, 
things I’d sooner die than tell any of 
the palookas in school. I mean about 
pop and the way he beats us when he 
comes home drunk, and Tony being in 
the nut house on that island, and Joe 
tinning away from home, and me 
having to mind the twins all the time 
and do all the scrubbing and washing. 
She just listens and you go on talking 
and talking. I don’t know why, until 
you tell’ her almost everything and 
the funny part of it is, you aren't 
shamed of it later neither, and you 
tn look her straight in the eye with- 
out batting an eyelash, as if nothing 
happened. Only she seems kind of 
more friendly, more like a friend 
than a teacher. 

Now this Friday I’m telling about, 
Walter Kean gets up next. (Nobody 









always 





some- 







English Section 


hardly pays attention to Walter, looks 
at him, I mean. I don’t. He’s just a 
little runt and he has sandy hair and 
he looks down’ on his shoes when he 
talks.) And he says, “I seen, saw, a 
swell picture, too, a good one,’ he 
corrects himself in time. “I can’t think 
of the name just now but it was good 
and it was by one of the authors on 
our list all right. The hero had a 
funny kind of name, Pip.” 


ROSE ROCHMAN 


When Rose Rochman was in high school 
a passion for books and a deep admiration 
for her English teachers made her decide 
to become a teacher of English herself— 
an ambition which was realized immedi- 
ately after her graduation from Hunter 
College, New York, in 1926. “*Then gradu- 
ally,” she writes us, “I made the discovery 
which every teacher sooner or later must 
make. I discovered that my beloved books 
were not nearly so important as the pupils 
to whom I was supposed to teach them. 
This apparently self-evident fact was to me 
a revelation which has to a great extent 
changed my outlook not only on teaching 
but on living as well. The classroom is a 
world in itself, and at the same time it is a 
reflection of the larger world outside. No 
slightest social, economic, or cultural 
change can occur in the larger world with- 
out the classroom-world feeling its reper- 
cussions. Someday I hope to write a novel 
about this world in miniature.”” Miss Roch- 
man is at present teaching in one of the 
large New York City high schools. 








“That’s Great Expectations,” some- 
one hollers out. Miss Krimmins just 
gives a sort of checking smile in his 
direction. ““By Charles Dickens,” she 
adds. 

“That's it,’ Walter Kean 
snaps his fingers he is that glad. ““This 
boy’s a poor orphan and some crook 
leaves him money and the girl he’s in 
love with...” 

He goes on like that for a while 
and then Miss Krimmins interrupts 
him. ““Now you don’t want to tell us 
the whole story, do you, Kean? If 
you do, you'll be spoiling both the 
picture and the book for those who 


almost 
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haven’t seen or read it,” she says, 
and adds a couple of ten-dollar words 
which don’t mean more than sell them 
the idea so they’ll want to see the pic- 
ture and read the book but don’t spill 
the beans about the story. 

In Mr. Lewis’s class every one 
would have shouted to Kean, ‘Sit 
down, sit down, Walter, enough out 
of you.”’ But nobody shouts in Miss 
Krimmins’s class, and Walter. Kean 
just sits down. I wonder if Miss 
Krimmins knows how good we are to 
her? 

Even Fatty Fusco is ready to talk 
in this English class. So he gets up 
and the floor. You know he 
won't even open his mouth in another 
class on account of the way he talks. 
“T haven’t read the b-b-b—b-b- I 
d—di— I ain’t done my homework.” 
I guess it isn’t his fault but everybody 
laughs just the same and his pants 
are torn, too, in the craziest places. 
You have to stuff your handkerchief 
in your mouth when vou look at him. 
But in Miss Krimmins’s class he 
hardly makes the funny noises at all 
and he can go right on talking for a 
couple of minutes at a stretch. He 
talks sort of slow and don’t look at 
anybody. except Miss Krimmins or the 
window, and she keeps nodding her 
head every time he opens his mouth. 
Sure, but we all sit 
still. 

“In this here pitcher I seen,” Fatty 
begins and comes up for air. Miss 
Krimmins never stops nobody while 
they are talking to correct them when 
word wrong, like some 
teachers do. She writes it on a little 
yellow paper and gives it to you when 
finished. But while Fatty is 
filling his lungs, you can see her lips 
trying to say the word picture like 
there’s a k and a ¢ in it some place, 
but she doesn’t say it because Fatty 
is getting red in the face already any- 
He’s all steamed up and he 
“This guy, fellah, is in jail 
and he gets himself tied up in a sack 
and they think he’s a stiff. I b-b-beg 
your pardon, Miss Krimmins. (His 
face is as red as a beet, you’d think 
he'd bust and we all sort of giggle 
a little.) They think he is a dead 
man and they trow him in the river.” 

“Does anyone know what book 
Fusco has in mind?” Miss Krimmins 
asks the class while Fatty is filling 
himself up again like a flat tire. 

“The Count of Monte Cristo,” says 
Bill Harris sort of nonchalant like 
the ads say. 


gets 


it’s a scream, 


they say a 


you re 


way. 


goes on. 


“Do you recall any other exciting 
incident in the story?” Miss Krim- 
mins starts the tooth pulling stunt to 
help Fatty along. That’s what Mr. 
Lewis calls it. He says he isn’t a 
dentist when he has to pull the an- 
swer right out of your mouth. He’s a 
scream sometimes, Mr. Lewis, I mean. 








“Why, er-er-er,” Fatty begins but he 
can’t think of anything else, he must of 
been asleep during that picture. 

Before you can say boo off goes Miss 
Krimmins’s old smile and a new one comes 
on her face. Boy, what a smile! Now you 
can see she knows how and loves it too 
and all because Edith Johnson has just 
raised her hand. 

Edith is a funny one all right. She 
doesn’t pal with none of the girls and I 
bet she’s never talked with a boy. I 
don’t suppose she’s much of a help to her 
mother either, what with all the books 
she reads and the long compositions she 
writes. Miss Krimmins reads them to us 
sometimes. They sound just like a printed 
book, no aints or any mistakes like that. 
Only it’s not just that. They sound sort 
of like she loves something a lot, which 
you wouldn’t think looking at her. Take 
the one she wrote about the. roof, how she 
goes up there and loves to feel the sun 
on her face and she looks at the sky And 
it makes her think there are trees and 
grass somewhere and God, too, which 
she couldn’t remember so good in the 
dark basement in which they live. Or like 
the one she wrote about the rain. I hate 
the rain. Who wouldn’t? I hate to get 
soaking wet and have to wear soppy 
shoes. and stockings all day, but not 
Edith. She wrote how she loved to walk 
in the rain on account of the sidewalks 
smelled like earth almost in which things 
were growing, not just ground covered 
with hard stones. She is always writing 
about flowers and trees like as if her 
family could afford to go to the country 
in the summer time. Stuck up. I bet she’s 
never been nearer to the country than 
the Bronx Zoo. 

“Yes, Edith,” says Miss Krimmins. She 
calls her Edith right in front of the class 
sometimes instead of Miss Johnson. 

You can see that Edith is all excited 
about something, she’s shaking all over, 
rattling her skinny, little thing 
that she is with not a decent dress on 
her back, not even for Sundays. 

“I think all the things everybody’s been 
saying this period are a desecration,” she 
cries. “I should never want to see a book 
I loved turned into a picture. I couldn't 
bear it. It would be like trampling on the 
thing I love most in the world. How can 
anybody sit there and say he can bear to 
see a thing of beauty mutilated, as it 
must be in a picture.” 

She was all choked up and sat down. 
That’s the way Edith talks sometimes and 
that’s the kind of words she uses and 
she knows what they mean, too. She knows 
all the words in the books she reads, too, 
you can take it from me. She’s read about 
twenty. books so far this term and the 
term isn’t over yet. If I live to be a 
hundred I won’t have read all the books 
she’s read already. Still even though 
Edith’s the brightest girl in any English 
class, she has never been a teacher’s pet 
because she flares up so and teachers 
don’t like that. They like you to say, yes, 
I understand, certainly. They get insulted- 
like if you don’t, but not Miss Krimmins. 
You can see what she thinks of Edith by 
just looking at her face when she’s talk- 
ing with her. Why, I’ve heard Edith 
argue with Miss Krimmins and even 
contradict her’ when they were talking 
about a book after class and Miss Krim- 


bones, 


mins just looks at her and goes on talk- 
ing with her like as if Edith was a grown- 
up person and a college professor or 
something and worth listening to. 

When Edith sat down, Miss Krimmins 
again took off her glasses. This time she 
didn’t wipe them with her white handker- 
chief. She just held them in her hand and 
looked at us with her bare, blue eyes, as 
if she was thinking way back and remem- 
bering something. Yes, she said, she 
thought she knew just how Miss Johnson 
felt, and she just gave a little glance in 
Edith’s direction. ‘The people Miss John- 
son reads about she sees so clear and real 
in her own head that the best picture 
would spoil what she could see with her 
eyes closed. 

Then she smiled sort of happy and said 
she remembered when she was a kid she 
never liked the pictures they used to have 
inside the books in those days. She said 
these also used to spoil for her the pic- 
tures she had in her own head. 

Then somebody asked a question about 
the homework for Monday and the lesson 
went on. Then Sadie Rubin got up. (I 
just don’t like Sadie. She’s so darn good, 
it hurts. But Sadie’s no fool, she knew 
what Edith had been talking about, all 
right, and that’s more’n the rest of us 
did.) She said she didn’t agree with Miss 
Johnson at all, at all. 

“I like books too,” she said, sweet, like 
sticky honey was oozing out all over her. 
“I read a great many (she does too) but 
it’s been my experience that the movies 
not only don’t spoil the books but very 
often most decidedly improve them. Take 
Alice Adams, for instance. The book is a 
little dry in certain spots, as everyone must 
admit, and it has an unhappy ending. I 
didn’t like that because it wasn’t just. 
Alice should have gotten married in the 
end, and in the picture, she does. I be- 
lieve everyone here will admit that that’s 
a great improvement on the book. It’s not 
a silly ending either like some picture- 
endings. Alice fine girl and she 
suffered a lot and she deserved to be 
happy in the end.” 

You could see Edith boiling inside but 
she didn’t say nothing, Miss Krimmins 
was smiling so you couldn’t tell what she 
was thinking now and before she could 
speak, the bell rang, and everybody began 
shuffling out. 

Edith Johnson walked up to Miss 
Krimmins’s desk and Miss Krimmins 
looked like she was expecting her. I stood 
around arranging chalk and erasers. I’m 
Miss Krimmins’s sanitary squad. I volun- 
teered for the job because I like to be near 
Miss Krimmins. I like to watch her. 

That’s why I stayed around after class 
and saw Edith Johnson coming to Miss 
Krimmins’s desk. Edith was mad about 
something all right. You could see it by 
the way she kept her chin stuck up. 

“Miss Krimmins, do you think it’s right 
to encourage the pupils to see those pic- 
tures?” Edith burst out. 

Miss Krimmins didn’t get sore or any- 
thing. She only said that Edith didn’t 
quite understand. She wasn’t encouraging, 
she was trying to understand and lead 
them on to better things. 

“But I feel sure you think the way I do 
about the pictures,’ Edith insisted. 

Miss Krimmins said something about her 
personal thinking not making no differ- 
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ence, that most pupils don’t haye ho 
habit of reading but of going to the 
movies and she was cashing in on 
letting them start that way and leads 
them to read the books they seen and 
other books, too. 

Edith had her own ideas. “But, Misg 
Krimmins, have you seen any evidence 
today that these pictures will in any way 
lead the pupils to an appreciation of 
literature?” Edith asked. 

Even then Miss Krimmins wasn’t jp. 
sulted. (Gosh, I wish I could talk like 
that to a teacher.) She didn’t even say, 
“Do you dare contradict me?” like Mrs 
Burns does. She only said she thought she 
could sort of make out things Edith 
couldn’t and then she talked about 
patience, and Edith’s being young and 
sort of not thinking much of other people 
when they didn’t have ideas in their heads 
like she had. 

Edith calmed down and said Miss Krim. 
mins was maybe right about herself, her 
being impatient and all, but what about 
the other boys and girls, she wanted to 
know? If they were ever to like books 
or to do any kind of thinking of their 
own, they’d have done it long ago with. 
out Miss Krimmins cramming it down 
their throats like sugar-coated pills fike 
the movies. 

Miss Krimmins smiled and _ said she 
wondered did Edith know what that kind 
of thinking would lead to, because if the 
world was to follow Edith’s advice, they'd 
have to do away with education alto- 
gether. 

“What good is education to a pack of 
tools?” Edith asked. “If they can’t think 
and appreciate beauty and don’t care to 
learn?” 

I think Miss Krimmins wasn’t pleased 
because she said Edith really was too 
much something and it wasn’t good for 
her. She said it like a mother. Only I 
don’t mean like a mother on our block, 
but like what you see in your head when 
you think about mother. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Krimmins,” Edith said 
sort of low, and you know she isn’t ready 
with her*I’m sorrys. “I suppose I am in 
tolerant as you say. But that doesn't 
answer my question.” 

That’s how stubborn she is. 

Then Miss Krimmins made a regular 
speech. Honest, you’d think she was talk 
ing in a courtroom, addressing the jury, 
as they say. How education was like a 
candle or light that had to be held up in 
front of the people all the time and how 
they had to be raised up higher and high 
er all the time to see it, and then some day 
when they were high enough, they could 
reach it theirselves. Anyway, she said 
something like that. Edith knew what she 
was driving at. You should have seen 
Edith’s eyes! They were shining and ready 
to pop out of her head. I thought she was 
going to get down on her knees and kiss 
Miss Krimmins. 

Pupils of the next period were filing ia 
steady now and a few stopped at Miss 
Krimmins’s desk to ask questions, # 
Edith started to get out. But when she 
got to the door, and I began to follow her, 
she turns around all of a sudden. Th 
bell was going to ring any minute 00%, 
but you could see Edith didn’t care if she 
was going to be late for her next class, 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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HE name of Eton has always 
had a charm for me. Its earliest 
association was with the battle 


of Waterloo. I remember. as a 


boy reading those familiar words of 
Wellington, “On the playing fields 


of Eton Waterloo was won.” Just 
how this could have been accomplished 
I did not know, but the idea fascinated 
me and whenever I saw Eton men- 
tioned in a book or a magazine, I eager- 
ly read every word about this famous 
school. There is an excellent picture 
of life at Eton in the recent novel by 
the philosopher Santayana, The Last 
Puritan. I also had rubbed shoulders 
with American boys for over twenty- 



















five years, both in public and 
private schools, and longed to 
visit Eton and see just how 
the English boy is educated. 

I am sure there are thou- 
sands of Americans who 
have returned from a sum- 


Eton 
in their list. Their view has 
probably been nothing more 
than a moving picture. As 
they left Windsor Castle 
after having been herded 
through that royal residence, 
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they took their seats in the sight-see- 
ing coach and were off before they 
knew it on their way to Stoke Pogis 
Churehyard where Gray 
famous “Elegy.” Scarcely two min- 
utes after leaving Windsor, the guide- 
conductor shouted, “On your right is 
Eton, England’s most famous school, 
and on the left are the playing fields 
on which, as Wellington said, Water- 


wrote his 


loo was won.” Possibly these trippers 
saw two or three groups of boys walk- 
ing along the street or another group 
cricket on the distant 
green turf, but that was all. However. 
they could return home and say, “Oh, 


engaged in 


ves, we saw Eton. It was a lovely 
school, just like Andover 
or Lawrenceville — only, 

of course, much older.” 
I realize that even if I 
had been dropped from 
the coach at the entrance 


to the school yard. I 
would have seen but little 
more than a few build- 


Left—Eton boys in school 
costume. Below—The old 
Lower School, Eton’s oldest 


classroom. 


ings, and buildings without boys are 
not a school. I would have been con- 
fronted with this cold unfriendly 
proclamation: ‘Visitors are admitted 
to certain buildings not requried for 
school purposes. Whenever they are 
so required, they must be closed to the 
public.” I wonder how many Ameri- 
cans who really wanted to see this 
school have read _ these words. 
A kind Englishman, a friend of the 
Headmaster, provided with a 
letter of introduction, and I was al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged into the 
very itself. 

It wasa clear day in early spring 
when I appeared at the school office. 
There was no garrulous guide waiting 
to rush me off through the colonnade 
to the chapel, but a beaming, flaxen- 
haired, sixth form boy, a candidate for 
honors, I later learned, whom the 
Headmaster had delegated to be my 
host for the day. What good fortune 
to have for my guide a boy who had 


very 


me 


school 


lived here for nearly four years and 
knew and loved the place. 

“IT fear, sir, that I shall not be a 
very good guide, for there’s much 


about this place that I don’t know, but 

I'll do best.” Graham modestly 

said as we entered the colonnade. 
Here we paused and I read the 


mv 






story of Eton’s part in the World 
War, a simple tribute to those boys 
who served their nation to the utmost. 


1914—-1919 
The names recorded here at those 
of the 1157 Etonians who died in the 
war in which 5660 served. Let us al- 
ways remember their valour and their 
sacrifice with love and thankfulness 
and pray God to make us worthy of 
them in time to come. 


We walked across the paved school 
yard to a bronze statue of Henry VI, 
who founded the school over half a 
century before Columbus discovered 
America. “It is a curious custom,” 
said Graham, “‘but we are supposed to 
pass to the left of this statue. It’s one 
of those funny old traditions that have 
been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another.” 

As I was an Etonian for the day, I 
observed the tradition and we crossed 
the yard, and passing under the huge 
clock tower, entered the Cloister Court 
containing the School Hall for the 
King’s Scholars, the Headmaster’s 
and Provost’s quarters, and the old 
library. In the center of the quad- 
rangle the old school pump which 
formerly supplied water for the morn- 
ing “wash up” still stands, a relic of 
the past. 

On the south side of the Cloisters 
the ancient cloister pump with its 
ponderous iron handle and battered 
pewter cup chained to the wall still 
serves to quench the thirst of the 
King’s Scholars. “It’s quite the thing,” 
said Graham, “to leave the cup like 
this.”’ He filled it and carefully placed 
it between the handle and the pump. 
“Now it’s ready for the next fellow.” 
He cautiously advanced, raised the 
handle and demonstrated very clear- 
ly how any innocent might be 
thoroughly drenched. 

“Let’s just take a peep at the play- 
ing fields. They’re out here.” We 
looked out upon scores of boys en- 
gaged in cricket. 

“The Headmaster has arranged for 
you to attend a class in the old lower 
school, but we have time to look into 
the school hall and then see the finish 
of the steeplechase. The hall is just 
up these stairs and I’m going to let 
the porter tell you about it for he 
can do it better.” 

We climbed a flight of steps hol- 
lowed by the feet of centuries and 
found ourselves in a room first occu- 
pied in 1450. The old porter soon 
proved that he knew his story. Here 
in this stately room with its three 
huge fireplaces and panelled walls 
bearing the coats of arms of the vari- 
ous Provosts of the school, the King’s 
Scholars, a group of about sixty boys, 
so designated in Henry VI’s will, dine 
with the Headmaster and fellows who 
occupy the high table at the end of 
the hall. 











Johnson’s biographer, was entertained 
in 1789 when he visited Eton to enter 
his son as a pupil. He records the visit 
in his journal as follows: 


“I go to Eton to-morrow with my 
oldest son. I was there last week to pre- 
pare matters, and to my agreeable sur- 
prise found myself highly considered there, 
was asked by Dr. Davies, the Head- 
master, to dine at the Fellow’s table and 
made an agreeable figure. I certainly have 
the art of making the most of what I 


have. How should one who has only a 
Scotch education be quite at home at 
Eton? I had my classical quotations very 


ready.” 

“Here’s an interesting panel,” said 
the porter, as he led me over to a cor- 
ner of the room. It bore this inscrip- 
tion: “Queen Elizabethe ad nos gave 
October X 2 loves in a mes 1596.” 

“It seem that the boys protested 
about the quantity of the food when 
the queen visited the school, and you 
can see by this that she granted their 
petition.” 

“And here are the Bacchus Pegs,” 
said he, pointing to a row of wooden 
pegs at the top of the panelling. ‘In 
the early days it was the custom for 
the boys to write verses at Shrove- 
tide in praise or condemnation of 
Bacchus. These were written upon 
long rolls of paper and suspended to 
the pegs by ribbons. The prize win- 
ning boy was honored with a special 
dinner. Speaking of special dinners, 
let me show you something else that’s 
interesting. ‘““These plates,” said my 
guide, pointing to a pile of ancient 
pewter ware, “are used every fourth 
of June, George the Third’s birth- 
day, when chicken is an added feature 
of the meal.” 

It was an interesting room to linger 
in, but we had to leave it if we were 
to see the finish of the steeplechase. 
We hurried through the cloisters and 
across the playing fields to Sixpenny, 
a large open field where crowds were 
gathered along the Jordan, as a branch 
of the Thames is called, to watch the 
runners come in. Both sides of the 
stream were lined with boys; big boys 
in high black hats, wing collars, white 
ties, and swallow-tailed coats; little 
boys with similar hats, broad rolling 
collars, black ties, and short coats; 
some seated along the bank, others 
perched like so many ravens in the 
numerous willow trees, and all cheer- 
ing their friends as they came pant- 
ing in from a three-mile run across 
the fields. Each boy made a dramatic 
finish by plunging into the Jordan 
and wallowing through the muddy 
water to the other side while London 
newspaper camera men recorded the 
finish of another Eton steeplechase. 

Returning again to the school-yard, 
we found Mr. Coleridge, a grand- 
nephew of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and senior English master, awaiting 
us. ““How’s Graham treated you? He 
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should know this place. He’s one of 
our best boys.” I said good-bye ty 
Graham and followed my new post, 
“We have ten minutes before class” 
said he, “and I want to show you how 
some Etonians have left their mark 
upon the old school.” We entered q 
hall-way with a broad stair-case lead- 
ing up to the Headmaster’s room, 
Here carved on the oak panels of 
this entry hall were over six thov- 
sand names of former Etonians, some 
of crude: workmanship, others carved 
with great care and skill. ‘This jg 
all a thing of the past,” said Mr, 
Coleridge ; ‘‘now the authorities charge 
each boy ten bob (shillings) and 
carve the name in proper fashion.” 
We went up the stairs to the Head- 


master’s room and the upper school, 


Here were ten thousand names upon 
the walls. “We haven’t much time, 
but let me point out a few of Eton’s 
illustrious sons.” I followed him as 
he showed me the names of William 
Pitt, Gladstone, Fielding, the Duke 
of Wellington, Fox, and _ Shelley, 
“Here’s one that will interest you.” 
It was the name of Winthrop, an an- 
cestor of Governor Winthrop of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It was class time, so we returned 
to the yard and entered the strangest 
school-room I have ever seen. Long, 
low, and narrow, with small leaded 
glass windows, and a double row of 
huge oak posts made from wood taken 
from one of the vessels of the Span- 
ish Armada, it has served as a school- 
room for over four centuries. The 
benches and desks have been cruelly 
mutilated by school boys’ knives, but 
they give promise of service for cen- 
turies to come. At the right of the 
master’s desk is the flogging block 
where every boy detected in “crib- 
bing,” lying, or smoking is laid. With 
nothing between him and the birch 
rod, he receives his punishment in 
the presence of the Headmaster, a 
junior master, and two sixth form 
boys. At the end of the term the 
flogging is itemized on thie bill sent 
home to his parents as, school medi 
cine, seven shillings and sixpence. 

I chose to sit with the boys and 
listen while their master discussed 
eighteenth century poetry with these 
young English boys, many of them 
sons of noblemen, who were shortly 
to take their examinations for Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

When the bell rang, we crossed the 
school-yard and my visit fittingly 
ended with a view of the Book of 
Names in the Chapel. Here are er 
tered in black the names of those who 
served, and in gold the names of those 
who fell in the Great War. At the 
end is inscribed Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice’s poem ending with this line: 
“Her ways are ways of gentleness, and 

all her paths are peace.” 
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Robert Nathan 


OBERT NATHAN turned his 
attention from “ships and 
shoes and sealing-wax’’ to 
animals and children, bishops 

ind angels in his twenty-sixth year. 

He had been working for an advertis- 
ing agency, but when Peter Kindred, 
his first novel, appeared, he resigned 
ip devote his time to writing and other 
grtistic pursuits. Like most success- 
ful writers, he finds that his work 
needs much slow and careful labor, 
ind before he has finished any single 
piece to his satisfaction, it has been 
yritten and re-worked many times. 

He is best known for his novels. 
These speculate on human affairs and 
nake light fantastic fun of human in- 
stitutions. As might be expected, his 
favorite book is Don Quixote, the 
sory of that earnest knight, who, in 
the name of Chivalry, tilted at wind- 
nills and rode out to the happiness 
of pigs whom he dreamed fair ladies. 
Many critics consider it a mark of 
fine taste to enjoy such whimsical 
satires of Mr. Nathan’s as: There Is 
Another Heaven, and The Bishop’s 
Wife. The titles of his novels, The 
Orchid, and One More Spring, sug- 
gest the singing poetic tone of his 
prose. 

When Mt. Nathan steps out of the 
landscape of one of his novels, he 
can enter other fields congenial to his 
artistic talents. He draws very skill- 
fully. He writes poetry and has pub- 


lished three volumes: Youth Grows 
Old, A Cedar Box, and Selected 
Poems. He has composed. besides 


several songs, a sonata for the violin. 
He sings and plays expertly the piano, 
and ’cello. 

In the Preface to his recent 
Selected Poems, Robert Nathan sug- 
gests that he has designed his poems 
to be “remembered with emotion and 
recited like music’. The emotion most 
urgent in his poetry is a mood of 
cmfortless sorrow. The words of 
his poems, as in a song, are less im- 
pertant than the music they carry. 


Sonnet 


The heart in wonder, like a lonely wren, 
Will sing a while, and then be still as long. 
He waits an answer ere he sings again, 
sings for love, and not alone for song. 
The bird’s shy pipe will falter in the end, 
heart’s voice sicken if it be not heard, 
They seek the absent, the beloved friend, 
g is for lovers, whether heart or bird. 
if you hear me, tell me that you hear, 
grow weary and forget to sing; 
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As in this sweet green season of the year 

The bird that hears no answer lifts his 
wing 

And far away, dejected and remote, 

Tries other woodlands with his lonely note. 


Epitaph 


Say he was sad, for there was none to 


love him, 
And sing his song. 


Now he is. still, and the brown thrush 
above him 

Sings all day long. 

Say he was lost, for there was none to 
find him, 

And hold him tight. 

Now the brown hands of mether earth 


will mind him 
All through the night. 


Robert Nathan’s poems do sing, and 
with such lovely ease and grace that 
the reader is for awhile hypnotised 
into believing them better than they 
are. For instance, it is only after a 
number of readings that one notices 
such trite expressions as “The day 
goes down, life’s dewy morning done”. 
The reader may improvise musical 
phrases from his poems, just as some- 
one at the piano can merge melody 
with melody until the listener can 
searcely guess where one song ends 
and another begins. For example: 


Where I am going there is no despair 
Can still the flying feathers of my 
breast. 
You also under the moon, Oh dark of 
hair, 
There shall I find you as I go to rest. 
These lines are picked almost at 
random. It is possible to compose a 
whole new sonnet by Robert Nathan 
by simply taking one line each from 


fourteen different sonnets, and ar- 


9 


ranging them to rhyme properly. The 
result is almost as good as a sonnet 
direct from Mr. Nathan. Perhaps 
one can do this with better poets, but 
certainly not so easily, nor with re- 
sults so nearly equal to the poet’s 
original compositions. This seems to 
show that Mr. Nathan’s poems, in 
spite of their success in persuading us 
into his poetic mood, need to be 
formed more as a whole, rather than 
line by line. In other words, they 
need more coherence. 

Mr. Nathan wrote short stories and 
poems which appeared in the Harvard 
Monthly during his college days. He 
is fond of the outdoors, and is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and tennis player. 
His favorite indoor sport is fencing. 
Of Jewish descent, he was born in 
New York City, 1894. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
Reprinted from Selected Poems of Robert 


Vathan, by permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 








Report on a Movie 
(Concluded from page 6) 


and her weren't blazing any more 
either. She walks up to the desk like she’s 
made up her mind about something and 
Miss Krimmins her and gets 
ready to listen to her, dismissing some 
pupils that were standing around her. 

“You'll be angry with me 
this,” out, “but DTve got to 
say it.” (Her lips got as white as Miss 
Krimmins’s handkerchief.) “What you said 
about 


eyes 


looks at 


very for 


she bursts 


education just now was the most 
beautiful thing I'd ever heard, but when 
I think of Fusco Walter Kean 


and and 


Hilda Wiconski and that silly Abramo- 
witz boy and all the others, I know it 
ean’t work. It just can’t.” 

And Edith Johnson, a janitress’s 
daughter ! 

My heart began beating fast like I'd 
been running for a long time. 


Miss Krimmins wasn’t smiling now, one 
way or the other. She opened her mouth 
to speak but just then the bell rang, and 
like as if the bell was a spring that was 
attached to every pupil, all the faces in 
the seats were suddenly turned on Miss 
Krimmins. ‘The faces were all eyes, sort 
of waiting for something. I felt funny 
standing there in front of the room with 
some pieces of chalk in my hand. I almost 
dropped them. It sure was queer seeing 
turned in one direction, 
and sort of funny, too. They were like a 
bunch of chicks when they’re too young to 
fly turning with their open mouths to the 
big mother-bird. I put the chalk down as 
quietly as I could and began tip-toeing 
out of the room. I could hear Edith fol- 
lowing me but I didn’t dare turn around. 
It was only after I closed the glass door 
behind us that I managed to get a look 
at the room again. Some pupil was raising 
his hand and Miss Krimmins 
ing behind her desk with that 
her face. 

Edith and I began to run to our next 


so many eyes 


Was stand- 
smile on 


class. 
Reprinted from Story Magazine by per- 
mission of the editors and the author. 
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Quotation Quest No. 8 


Directions: To find this quotation and its author you must 
supply thirty-four words to fit the definitions given in the 
Definitions column. When you have written in the letters of 
the words in the Words column and also, letter by letter, in 
the correspondingly numbered spaces in the Quotation Dia- 
gram, you will have a quotation by a famous writer. 

Words column pro- 
vides an important key to aid you in completing the puzzle. 
Reading from top to bottom, these first letters spell the name 
of the author, the title of the work from which the quota- 
tion has been taken, and the name of the author’s birthplace. 

The numbers for each word of the quotation are given in 
the Quotation Diagram. When you have filled in all the letters 
from the Words column, you will have the complete quotation 


The first letter of each word in the 


DEFINITIONS 
Poem by Leigh Hunt. (three words) 


Wanderer. 
Connection with a particular nation. 


Large ape. 
Natty Bumpo; Hawkeye. 


A division. 

Brush for sweeping. 

Sprite; dwarf. 

A slip-knot. 

Neat; fine. (Colloq.) 

Greek stoic. 

Son of Bob Cratchit. 

Subject; theme. 

Time (music). 

Chalice which was the 
quests. (two words.) 

Frugality. 

Mighty; laborious. 

Island of perfect social and political life. 

Control; dominion. 

Book by T. Roosevelt. (three words.) 


(two words.) 


object of many 


Drink of the gods. 

One of the guests at the Mad Tea Party. 
(two words.) 

Son of Jupiter and Latona. 

A beverage. 

Horny sheath on the foot of a mammal. 

Having two equal sides, as a triangle. 

A bird too young to leave the nest. 

Upper canine tooth. 

Family residence. 

Character in a poem by 
words.) 

Process of designating by figures. 

Booty; plunder. 

An outpouring. 

First syllable in a line from a sailor’s 
song. (“—ho-ho and a bottle of rum.”) 


Coleridge. (two 


1— 

—o— 
4—5—6—7—_8—_9— 
—13— 

12—13 
14—15—16—17—18—/ 
19—20- 
21—22—23— 
24—25—26— 
27—28—29— 
30—31— 
32—33—34—35—_36— 
37—38—39 
40—41—42—43 
44—45 B 46—47—18— 
49—50—51—52 

53— 
54—55—56—57— 
58—59— 

60— 
61—62—63—64—65— 


66—67—68— 69— / 
70—71— 


" 
fa 
74—75—76—77 


78—79—80—81—82—s83— 


Diagram. 


awarded. 


Worps 
60—14—21—47—54—88— 
102—34—76— 
40—205—213—217—246— 
211—113—118—178—126 
191—127—13— 
10—184—44—38—412— 
59—149— 
90—8—25—29—142—23 
74—51—80—124—27— 
193-43-69-201-174-32—4-198—26-240- 
222 231—-248—_221—-228— 
120—57—11 
192—84—186—182—159— 
31—139—141—169—144— 
181-—77—239—122-—203-163—247-—116—216- 
160--63—85—121—220—212—171— 
100—103—252—255—177 
232—138—158—89—-115 
62—20—49—73—111—155—_5—17 


92—16—39— 


82—123—190— 
68—98—86—53-- 


~35—66—48—16 


56— 


131—132—154—125—-230—251—172— 
33-214—238-61-55—143-200-—259-176- 
202—133—233—-179—236—128— 
72—165—262—268—223—237—204— 
2—71—215—30—96—78— 6422491 — 

134—106—94—219—110—50—166—83 
152—52—156—117—-151—109— 
12—65—9—150—87—119—37—97—28— 
195— 


241—173—227—243—253 
135—188 


249—245—130—153—l: 
208—137—218—164— 
260-105-161-6-101—146—225-157-167 
261—112—95—107—180—70—148—258— 
244—265—168—194—250—-226—185—197 
67—170—264—235— 

254—18—24— 58 —_93—_-22—_7—-3—41-—-15 

1—19—36—140— 

256—81—207—257—263— 175—104—-136 
266—183—-1L08—196— 


209—129—206—210—99—-147—75—79 
229—-267— 

QUOTATION DIAGRAM 
84—85 
86—87—88— 
89—90—91—92—93-—_94—95- 
96—97—98—99—100 
101—102—103—104—-105-—-106— 
107—108— 
109—110—111—112— 
1138—114 B 115—116—117 
118—119—120—121— 
122—123—124—_125—_126—_127— 
128—129—130—131—-132—-133— 
134—135—/ 
136—137— 
138—139—140—141—142—143—144— 


145 B 146—147—148—149— 
150—151—152 
153—154—155- 
158—159— 
160—161— 

162 B 163— 


—156—157— 


164—165—.166—167—168— 

169—170— 

171—172— 

173—174—175—176—177—178—179—180— 
181—182—. 


English Section 


(LAST OF SERIES) 








SCHOLL 


By Marie A, Tar 
Closing Date, May6 


reading from top to bottom first in the left-hand column, they 
in the center column, then in the right-hand column of the Quo- 
tation Diagram at the bottom. The mark (/) in the Quotation 
Diagram indicates the end of a sentence. Each word in the 
Quotation Diagram is on a separate line, two long words 
requiring two lines. i 

In this puzzle nine B’s have been inserted in the Quotation 


In addition to finding the complete quotation and its author 
contestants must submit a list of five favorite books, with 4 
one-sentence explanation of why each book is a favorite, For 
the five best answers and lists received for each Quotation 
Quest, a Modern Library book of the winners’ choice is 





es 
——— 


LITERARY LEADS 


In an interview on the eve of Sailing 
for his home in the South of France, 
Somerset Maugham told curious reporters 
something of his methods: “I write with 
a pen, always in the morning. I try to 
allow the subconscious free play and let 
the words flow naturally from the pen. 
Later, when the first draft is finished, | 
put the subconscious away in a drawer 
and rewrite with such critical faculty as 
I possess.” Mr. Maugham has been in 
America for the last five months and 
spent three days of that time in Holly- 
wood. 





* 

We know, from reading the poetry sub- 
mitted to the Scholastic Awards, that 
there are a great many Robert Frost 
admirers among you who will especially 
like his new poem in the April Aflantie, 
It is called “A Blue Ribbon at Amesbury” 
and starts 


Such a fine pullet ought to go 
All coiffured to a winter show, 
And be exhibited, and win. 

The answer is this one has been— 


The pullet will remind you _ instantly of 
the little Morgan horse, and the famous 
Cow in Apple ‘Time. 

7 


“T, Patience” and “We ‘Three Come 
Home” (March and April .///antie) are 
installments from the book L/even Years 
Around the World, written by the chil 
dren of James Abbe, international press 
photographer. In it Patience (11), Rich 
ard (9), and Johnny (8) have set down 


their practically uncensored and _ highly 
hilarious account of the world as they 
see it. 








183—184— 

185—186 

187 B 188— 

189 B 190—191—192—193 
194—195 
196—197—198 
199 B 200—201 
205—206— 
207—208—209— 
210—211—212—213—21 421 5—216—2l— 
218—219— 

220—221— 

222—223— 

224—225—226 
230—231— 
232—233— 
234 B 235— 


-202—-203--204— 


to 
to 
~ 


298 229— 


236—237—238—239—240—241—242 B 
243—244— 

245—246— 

247—248— 

249—250—251—252—253—254—255-25- 


257—258—259—260—261—262—263— 
264—265— 
266—267—268—/ 
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English Section 


As One Reader to Another 


By Mary Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic 


UR AMERICA, by Adoiph Gillis 
and Roland Ketchum, two heads 
of high school English depart- 


ments (Little, Brown, $1.28), I strongly 
recommend to your attention. It is a 
collection of sketches of 
twenty-four men and women now living, 


biographical 


whose characters and achievements in one 
way or another have contributed to make 
They have done this 
by such different methods as those of 
William Beebe, Sinclair Lewis, Henry 
Ford, John Dewey, Robert Frost, Lewis 
BE. Lawes, Amelia Earhart, Eugene 
"O'Neill, Eva Le Gallienne, H. L. Mencken, 
Deems Taylor, John D. Rockefeller, Seth 
Parker, and Raymond Ditmars, to name 


America what it is. 


only part of the group. Rounding the 
number is an “average American” whose 


name is Tompkins, a real man who made 
his mark during the depression. This ex- 
cellent work is meant for use in schools. 


Literary Dates 
Annals of English Literature, an Ox- 
ford University Press publication (3.00) 
uniform in style with the famous Modern 
English Usage of Fowler, should be 
close at hand in every that 
studies English literature with any thor- 


school 


oughness. Year by year, from 1475 to 
1925, it lists the outstanding books of that 
twelvemonth, with their authors: in the 


margin in italics are the principal historic 
events of that year, domestic and foreign, 
and the principal foreign publications, if 
these were important enough to get into 
the literature of the world. I turned first, 
of course, to 1776 and 
books listed, among them Gibbon’s famous 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
and Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
and in the margin, the books most famous 
on the Continent of Europe. It 
cinating to go through the book thus, to 
see what was coming out in 1861, in 1620, 
and the fateful 1914. 


found nineteen 
Empire 
Nations, 


was fas- 


year 


I am often called upon by girls still in 
school to recommend books on etiquette 
for later use, and I 

thoroughly well fitted 
branch of the subject as Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbons’s Manners in Business. (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). Keep this on hand if you 
intend to work in an office or indeed any- 
where among workers. Manners 
are more important than you may think, 
and in offices manners are different. This 
advice is sensible; not ironbound. 


seldom find one so 


for its particular 


other 


Another good handbook lately published 
in Sophie C. Hadida’s Your Tell-Tale 
English (Putnam, $2.00). I chuckle when 
I think how many grown-up people are 
tagerly reading this now who did their 
best to avoid learning the very same things 
when they were in school. It points out 
some of the more striking errors, the ones 
that label you as uneducated, and shows 
hot only how to avoid these but how vou 
“an use a dictionary to good advantage. 





Book Editor 


Adventure Stories 


Now for a few stories. Head Wind, 
by Hawthorne Daniel, (Macmillan, $2.00), 
is meant for boys from twelve to sixteen. 
In 1725 the little Connecticut seacoast 
village of Bluefish Cove had two ware- 
houses, one honest, the other strictly dis- 
honest. The son of the owner of the first 
kept strange about 
pirate treasure, from sailors who were in 


one hearing rumors 
port, and began to wonder about traders 
who disposed of such goods. The upshot 
was adventure of a true piratical kind. 

Morgan in the Arctic. by 
Hendryx (Putnam, $1.75), a 
favorite hero returns to boys’ books, which 
have already presented him in action in 
Alaska, among the forest rangers, 
with the Mounted Police. This time he 
goes in search of a ship long ago lost in 
the Arctic wastes of Victoria Land. The 
explorers give a tribe their first 
sight of a white man, and have to fight 
their way back through all sorts of hard- 
the sort of story for which 
often asked, “something to take the 
the cheap adventure magazines 


In Connie 
James B. 


and 


native 


ships. It is 
l am 
place of 
boys read because they are full of action, 
but whose facts seldom 


are straight.” 


Texas History 


The Texas Centenary has brought out 


several excellent books for older people, 


and some for young people. The Father 
of. Texas, (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75), by Eu- 
gene C. American 


Barker, Professor of 


history at the University of ‘Texas, and 
author of a biography of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin for adult use, is a life of the same 


young hero, who planted the first Angilo- 
American colony in Texas “and thereby 
the chain of 
brought the 


causes and 
United States 
one-fourth of its present area.” 
Death, by Alexander Key 
(Harper, $2.00), is the story of the cam- 
the ‘Tattered Brigade,” the 
romantic followers of Colonel 
the Fox.” I used to 
read all I could about this episode of the 
Revolution 


set in) motion 


events) which 
nearly 
Libe rly or 


paigns of 
heroic, 
Marion, “Swamp 
American when I young; 
it seemed a scarlet patch on the somewhat 


Was 


drab pattern of my history lessons. In 
this novel for boys, a young rebel from 
South Carolina and his friend, a woods- 
man from Kentucky, are in the midst of 
adventure and intrigue like a mystery 
story. 

I am always glad to see local histories 
published, so that the past of our com- 
sometimes far colorful 
than present-day citizens suspect, can be 
put on record. This is particularly true 
ot Detroit, history has certainly 
been as varied and as picturesque as any 
student might Harriet A. Marsh 
and Florence A. Marsh, in making their 
History of Detroit for Young 
( Detroit Co., $2.50), 
these circumstances in a sprightly and en- 
tertaining manner, and I trust that Michi- 
gan schools, or those in other states, will 
look into it. 


munities, more 


whose 
wish. 


Pe ople 


News have used 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


DEAR BRUTUS 


By James Matthew Barrie 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves,” said Shakespeare. 
In Barrie’s heart-searching play _ this 
great truth works out in human lives. You 
and I are always saying-or you will be 
saying as you grow older— “If I could 
dc that over again, if I could have an- 
other chance to live that over, how differ- 
ently I would act!’  Perhaps—and then 
again, perhaps we.might act just about 
as we did before, being what we are. 

At any rate, that is about what hap- 
pens when a party of middle-aged guests 
assemble at the home of an eccentric old 
bachelor, Mr. Lob. ‘The guests should 
have taken warning from his name, which 
is one of those of Puck in Midsummer’s 
Night’s dream—*Lob-lie-by-the-fire,” old 
folks in England used to call him. This 
is Midsummer Eve, too, when strange 
things are supposed to take place. The 
strangest of all is that every one of the 
guests gets that second chance he asked 


for, because their host really is Puck. 
The curtains draw aside from one wall 
of the house and show the garden of 


What Might Have Been, and the guests 
go gladly to the magic wood. All 1 will 
tell you about what happens is that only 
two of them do not join in the general 
anger at Lob when the experience is over. 
These two are worthy of the experience. 
It is the one of the best of Barrie’s plays 
to read, or to read aloud. 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP 
By Christopher Morley 


Christopher Morley is one of those 
blessed people who instinctively make 
friends and never lose them. When lie 


retired one summer to a house in France, 
just outside Cherbourg, to be undisturbed 
in finishing his fine novel Thunder on the 
Left, they say that when the family pulled 
up stakes at the end of the summer and 
went back to America, the general 
mourning of the countryside was such you 
would think one of the old French fam- 
ilies had emigrated. If he was ever at 
your school, or if ever you met him 
anywhere at a bookshop or heard him 
talk about books, you are thinking of 
him with affection as you read this. He 
is a man of profound learning, however 
lightly he carries it, but it is this gift of 
inspiring hearty, healthy, and lasting 
affection that gives his books—for he 
shows it in them most of all—their special 
audience and appeal. 

This may be one reason why several 
students have asked me that The Haunted 
Bookshop be included on a list of books 
for high school students’ reading.  An- 
other may be because it actually forces 
you, in the most irresistible manner, to 
read just about every book it mentions. 
It is the story that follows and in a way 
continues the delightful Parnassus on 
Wheels, and like that, deals with the 
career of the prince of booksellers, Roger 
Mifflin, whose travelling market for litera- 
ture goes rolling down our literary his- 
tory. But best of all, it is one of our 
best books about books. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Cooperative Production and Consumption 


Social Studies Section 


SCHOLAS 


ag 


Is This the Democratic Way Out? 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. : 


Consumers’ Costs and Prices 


ONSIDER a typical example 

of “costs” and “prices” of the 

goods which we consume each 

day of our lives. My farmer- 
neighbors in a little Catskill hamlet 
sell their milk to wholesalers for a 
cent and a half a quart. It is trucked 
to a nearby pasteurizing plant, 
treated and trucked to the towns and 
cities within a hundred miles or so. 
There it costs the consumers 13 to 
15 cents a quart. Even in the “gen- 
eral store” in our hamlet that is the 
price! 

This vast difference between what 
the small producer gets and what 
the consumer has to pay is true of 
practically every commodity used by 
the people of our country. Why? 
Chiefly because of ‘middlemen,’ each 
of whom takes his separate profit. In 
our interdependent specialized system 
of production and distribution we 
permit a long line of processors, 
wholesalers, jobbers, commission men, 
and retailers to handle and re-handle 
commodities from the time they leave 
the producer until they reach the con- 
sumer. This is not peculiar to Amer- 
ica. It is characteristic of every 
modern country. 

Confronting this ever-recurring 
problem, communities and _ nations 
have tried many experiments in mar- 
keting their goods. In the democratic 
countries these have tended to take 
the form of one or another kind of 


“cooperative” ownership and distri- 
bution. 

What is a ‘cooperative’? There 
are two chief kinds, although they 


(1) producer cooperatives ; 
(2) consumer or consumer-producer 
cooperatives. The first is composed 
of producers, such as the fruit grow- 
ers of California, who join together 
for the purpose of cooperatively mar- 
keting their products. The second 

a group of consumers, who join to- 


overlap; 


gether, manufacture goods, set up cen- 
tral stores, buy and sell their own 
goods, employ their own manager, 


deliverers, auditors, and other 
workers and pay themselves the 
“profits” made. The chief objective 
of these consumer cooperatives is to 
eut costs and prices. 


clerks, 


American Examples 


Come to Cloquet or Albert Lea in 


Minnesota, to Brule in Wisconsin, 
Dillonvale or Lockland, Ohio, or to 
any one of many New England towns, 
how citizens have joined to- 

democratic cooperative en- 


and see 
gether 
terprises.’ 
Cloquet, Minnesota, is “just an or- 
dinary town” of 7,000 people, typical 
of thousands in America, originally 
built by hard work from the stumped 
forest land by Finnish immigrants, 
wiped out in 1918 by a terrible forest 





6s 
Growth of the “Co-ops’’ 

During 1935 consumer cooperatives in the 
United States did more than a million-dollar 
business every day, a gain of 20 per cent 
over 1934. Considering the total business 
done in this country, the co-ops’ estimated 
$400,000,000 is not a Lees amount, but when 
we realize that the cooperatives made most 
of their gains during the depression, their 
record merits careful study. 

ead the record of some of the larger units, 
most of which do a wholesale business with 
member soc —~ selling at retail: Central 
Cooperative ‘helesale of Superior, Wis., 
had a <n dO gain of 22.5 per cent in 1935. 
It sells a complete ‘‘Co-op’’ brand of goods. 
Consumers Cooperative of North Kansas City, 
Mo., increased its gasoline business over 45 
per cent. It sells to 315 co-op stations in eight 
Western States and ships oil to cooperatives 
in France, Scotland, and Estonia. Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange at Springfield, 
Mass., one of the biggest single units, in- 
creased its business from 12 to 14 million 
dollars in 1935. (The St. Paul Co-op now dis- 
tributes its own rubber-tired, 6 cylinder co-op 
tractor.) 











fire, and rebuilt by fine cooperation 
among the citizens. In 1924 they 
started the Cloquet Cooperative So- 
ciety, a buying and selling enterprise 
of their own. Eleven years later their 
retail sales in one year were over a 
million dollars. Two thousand citi- 
zens of the county around the little 
town own this buying and selling or- 
ganization, where they can get at low 
prices practically everything they 
need—groceries, meats, clothing, 
automobiles, dry goods, coal and 
wood, gas and oil, and the like. It 
is a regional cooperative, serving the 
whole county.* It charges the same 
prices as the private retailers do, but 
returns all profits to the purchasers 
in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases. 

Already the Cloquet Cooperative 
is reé aching out; not only does it serve 
the entire county, but it has joined 
with thirteen others to serve three 
counties with oil and gas. Cloquet’s 
experience was like that of other co- 


_ 1} Read the fine article by Bertram B. Fowler 

in the January, 1936, Survey Graphic, “Meet the 

Co-ops." For other information write to The 
yopeaiive League, 167 West 12th Street, New 
ork it 





operatives: as they succeed, the 
private retailers join together and 
bring pressure on the big private 
wholesalers to refuse to sell goods to 
the cooperative. This compels the ¢p- 
operative to go into the wholesale 
business buying and selling on 
large scale. This is what happened 
throughout the Middle West in 1917 
when 133 co-ops joined together tp 
form the Central Cooperative Whole 
sale. 

But, perhaps you are thinking, this 
co-op movement is a 
peculiar to the region of “Scand 
navian” America. No, it has sprung 
up and has grown lustily all over the 
United States—from Minnesota and 
the Dakotas through Iowa-Kansas 
into the South, from the west coast 
straight across the country into New 
England. 


The Cooperative Movement 
Around the World 


The cooperative movement is of 
European origin. It began over a 
century and a half ago among the 
hard-pressed workers of England's 
growing towns. After 1760 citizens 
joined together in place after place to 
buy and sell cooperatively. Although 
most of their enterprises started with 
great enthusiasm they were short 
lived and for various reasons: (1) 
Some tried with inadequate resources 
to fight the private retailers; (2) 
Others expanded too rapidly, and 
took on more than they could mar 
age; (3) Among some the officers 
profiteered; (4) In the case of still 
others, great privately-owned whole- 
sale concerns refused to sell goods to 
them, and their resources were t00 
small to set up producing and whole- 
saling enterprises of their own. Thus 
for some 80 years, the cooperative 
movement recurringly arose and fell 
in various places in England, France, 
and other European countries. 

In 1844 the weavers of Rochdale, 
England, started a cooperative that 
achieved a real and prolonged suc 
They sold their goods at market 


cess. 
prices, charged only a shilling (2 
cents) entrance fee, paid to each 


member a share of the profits in pre 
portion to his total purchases, com 
ducted everything on a cash basis 
and endowed education. On these 
principles this cooperative succeed 
where the earlier ones had failed. 
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© The Rochdale experiment soon ex- 

ed into a widespread national 
movement for consumers’ coopera- 
fives. Decade after decade it grew. 
The World War, 1914-1918,  in- 
creased its influence, and European 
governments were compelled to recog- 
nize the consumers’ societies and to 
gork with them. After the war the 
mmber increased rapidly, and today 
tt is estimated that the number of 


duit members of cooperative  so- 
fieties in the British Isles alone 
totals more than 6.000.000. They 























now deal in baking, boot repairing, 
tailoring, and milk delivery, 
laundries, dairy farming, meat pro- 
duction, plain groceries, and a great 
many other things. They maintain 
libraries and schools and organize 
conferences, lecture systems, arrange 
concerts and dances, and_ publish 
their own magazines. They 
their own halls, operate motor tours 
and travel organizations. So suc- 
cessful have these cooperatives been 
that in a recent year from one-third 
to one-ninth of the population of the 
respective countries have belonged to 
them. 


coal 





own 


Cooperation in Denmark 


The recently published best-selling 
book by Marquis W. Childs, Sweden, 
The Middle Way’ centers attention 
Mee more on the unusual 
of the cooperative movement in the 
Scandinavian countries. There, more 
than anywhere else in the world it 
has successfully fought private 
monopoly, given the consumer fair 
Prices, and even brought the govern- 
ment into ownership and operation of 
Many enterprises. In ‘Denmark the 
Movement received its chief impetus 
from the inspiration of Bishop Nich- 
das F. S, Grundtvig, who built up a 
‘a 


success 


*Yale University Press, N ; i 
sity Press, New Haven, Connecti- 
1936. ) ew € ec 
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great movement for adult education, 
especially through the establishment 
of “folk high schools,’ and who 
helped to launch a national renais- 
sance in farm cooperation. In 1866 
the Danes started the Danish Health 
Society in which farmers joined to- 
gether cooperatively, drained swamps, 


reforested cut-over land, developed 
irrigation, and built roads. City 


people joined the farmers, the gov- 
ernment lent money for the develop- 


ment of farms, and took over large 
plots of land and divided it among 


The plant of the Eastern 
States Cooperative Mill- 
ing Corporation in Buf- 
falo, New York, one of 
the biggest co-op units in 
the nation. 


Photo by courtesy the 
Codperative League of 


U. B.A. 


result 
today 
Danish 


the people. As a 
efforts. 

cent of 

own 


of these 
93 per 
farmers carry 
on their farms. 
Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have 
Bishop Grundtvig began 
his work in adult educa- 
tion. Today, in a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000 people 
there are 5,000 coopera- 
tive societies, and 90 per cent of the 
farmers belong to them. 


and 
own 


passed since 


Smashing Monopoly in Sweden 


The Swedish movement | started 
later than that in Denmark, but 
achieved even more spectacular re- 
sults. Although at first it was pat- 
terned after the Rochdale plan, which 


sold goods at market prices, the 
Swedish movement was aimed from 


the beginning at destroying monopoly 
by competing with the great trusts, 
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thus forcing large price reductiens. 

In 1899 various small cooperative 
societies united to form the Coopera- 
tive Union (Kooperativa Férbundet), 


known everywhere as K.F. In the 
one after an- 
other—groceries, meats, clothing, 
what-not—the history of cooperatives 


sale of commodity 


repeated itself. In each case the 
private retailers fought K.F. and 


tried to destroy it. They cut-prices, 
they tried to boycott wholesalers who 
sold to K. F., and they attacked the 
cooperative with law suits. But K.F. 


steadily went its way 
gaining members, _ in- 
creasing its sales and 


profits and constantly 
reducing prices. 

An examp!e—the 
manufacture and sale of 
margarine — will show 
what happened in most 
of the other industries. 
K.F. reduced prices dras- 
tically and forced private 
dealers to follow suit. 
The latter got the great 
margarine trust, which 





Photo American-Swedish News Exchange 


A shoe store operated by the Cooperative Society of 


Stockholm, Sweden. 


had a monopoly all over Sweden, to 
refuse to sell its product to K.F. The 
Cooperative Union accepted the chal- 
lenge, bought a margarine 
factory, made its own product, and 
sold it at a still further reduced price. 
The trust was forced to cut its prices 
and the war went on for two years, 
1909-1911. At the end of that time 
the trust broke up and margarine was 
sold generally throughout Sweden at 
a price fifty per cent lower than that 
originally charged by the trust. 


small 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Sweden Points the Middle Way "rr 


s Low Cost Housing and Cooperation « 
By MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


T is not far from the truth to say 
that Sweden twenty years ago 
was in the position that the 
United States now occupies with 

regard to mass housing. There was 
above all the realization that private 
business could not provide housing for 
the lowest income groups on the ordi- 
nary basis of private profit. Fifty 
years of agitation for slum clearance 
and better housing conditions had 
made that quite clear. This was the 
beginning of wisdom and eventually 
of a program that has resulted in 
large-scale building in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Malmo, and other 
cities. It has been said that Swe- 
den is without slums, either in the 
city or the country, and while this 
may be over-generous, that ideal 
has certainly been approximated. 

It is the cooperative method, to- 
gether with assistance from the 
state in a variety of ways, that has 
made low-cost housing possible in 
Sweden. A housing shortage that 
existed before the outbreak of the 
World War was made acute by an 
influx of noncombatants who sought 
refuge in Stockholm. Every garret, 
every cellar, was occupied. The 
threat of the slums, as a breeder of 
crime, disease, and social decay, 
was very real. Numerous reme- 
dies had been tried—philanthropic 
building projects of one sort and 
another, municipal lodging houses 
and municipal farms for the poor 
—but they had all proved to be 
temporary expedients or worse. 
Rents at the close of the war were 
outrageously high in all the larger 
cities. Real estate interests were 
combined in what was in effect a 
housing trust. 

In 1916 the Stockholm Coopera- 
tive Housing Society was organized, 
sponsored by the Central Labor 
Union, a powerful force in the politi- 
cal’ and economic life of the country. 
It was the first time that prospective 
tenants themselves, who made up the 
new organization, had the right to 
determine what kind of housing they 
would have. Six years later the 
society had proved its worth by tan- 
gible accomplishments in the shape of 
a half dozen cooperative apartment 
houses. A national organization, the 
Tenants Savings Bank and Building 
Society, was formed. This is the Hyres- 
gasternas Sparkassa och Byggnads- 
forening, commonly called “H.S.B.” 


Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis 
W. Childs, from which this chapter is re- 
printed by the kind permission of the 
Yale University Press, its publishers, is a 
phenomenally popular book on economics 
and government. Since its appearance in 
January, it has aroused readers of all 
types to an extraordinary interest in the 
experiment in what may be called “con- 
trolled capitalism” being carried on in the 
Scandinavian countries, particularly Swe- 
den. The success of the cooperative move- 
ment there in lowering prices, spreading 
employment, and raising living and hous- 
ing standards of the masses has been 
hailed as a prime example of democratic 
progress for the Western World. Mr. 
Childs is the Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Photo by American-Swedish News Exch 


Per Albin Hansson, Social-Democratic 
Premier of Sweden, is an enthusiastic bowl- 
er and a plain-living man of the people. 


Cooperative Housing 
H.S.B. 


has had a_ remarkable 
growth, and particularly in Stock- 
holm. In that city of more than 500,- 
000 population, nearly 15 per cent 
of all families live in cooperative 
apartment houses. Building has con- 
tinued throughout the depression, the 
construction program being carefully 
planned and financed several years in 
advance, through 1935. As with co- 
operation in other fields, H.S.B. has 
competed in the open market. Mem- 
bers have been attracted by the fact 


that the cooperative apartment houses 
are superior to others in almost every 
respect, besides being lower in price, 
They are designed for light, air, cop. 
venience and privacy, the newer units 
being in the functional style adopted 
by younger Swedish architects, The 
older buildings are somewhat more 
conservative in exterior design. 
H.S.B. builds its apartment houges 
on three different budgetary leygls, 
The first type is known as the A 
house. The householder who applies, 
as a member of H.S.B., for a 
operative apartment in an A-house 
must pay down 10 per cent of 
the cost of his apartment. This 
deposit varies from approximately 
$190 to $270 for an apartment of 
one room, bath, and kitchen. For 
five rooms, bath, and kitchen, the 
required deposit is from $1070 to 
$1180. Rents in the A-houses vary 
from $125 to $215 a year for the 
smallest apartments and from $700 
to $865 for the largest. 

In the B-houses the cooperator 
must pay down a 5 per cent de- 
posit, ranging from $80 to $135 for 
the smallest apartments and from 
$350 to $400 for the largest. Rents 
for B-house apartments range from 
a minimum of $120 to a maximum 
of $485 for a five-room apartment. 
Obviously the A- and B-type 
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houses are not for the lowest in 
come group. 

Prospective tenants for the C- 
houses pay no deposit at all. This 
is because the state and city pro- 
vide virtually the entire capital for 
this type of cooperative apartment. 
In constructing the A-type, mem- 
bers furnish through their deposits 
10 per cent of the capital, private 
banks and insurance companies 

another 10 to 15 per cent and the 
city and state 75 to 80 per cent. For 
the B-type the members’ deposits rep 
resent but 5 per cent of the necessary 
capital, and the city and the central 
government contribute corresponding- 
ly more, that is 80 to 85 per cemt 
While the C-type are organized on! 
cooperative basis by H.S.B., they at 
really built by the city and all mar 
ber tenants, must be approved by «ity 
authorities. 
Each separate apartment house 18 8 
unit, affiliated with the central orga 
ization, H.S.B., in much the same 4 
that the retail store societies are 
iated with the Cooperative Union. 
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in the same way the various units 
control H.S.B., electing the members 
of the board of trustees that governs 
the central organization. Tenant 
members in a cooperative apartment 
house form their own organization on 
democratic lines, electing committees 
responsible for the management of 
the house, its cleanliness, the attrac- 
tiveness of the gardens that surround 
it and the well-being of the members 
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in general. 

Planners and designers have done 
much to take the curse of bigness off 
the large apartment houses built by 
HS.B., called familiarly “elephant” 


To begin with they have been 


houses. 
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glass, in one piece so that the view 
will not be obstructed. When the 
window must be washed, it is swung 
into the room. All of the floors are 
fitted with linoleum and _ this, too, 
simplifies the housekeeper’s task. 
Most remarkable of all are the co- 
operative nurseries in each apartment. 
On the top floor, they are done in 


white and soft colors, often with 
charming decorative detail. Here 


working mothers may leave their chil- 
dren, in charge of trained nursery 
attendants, from 6:30 in the 
morning to 6:30 in the evening, for a 
small sum each day. Even small babies 
may be left at the nursery, assured of 
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the most scrupulous care. Children 
are put, at the first sign of illness, in 
a small infirmary in connection with 
each nursery. Ample play equipment 
and open air play spaces on the roof 
provide activity for the older young- 
sters. Adult groups in many apart- 
ment convert a part of the 
nursery into a gymnasium in the eve- 
ning and in some houses there are 
special rooms for meetings and dis- 
cussion groups. 
H.S.B., the central society, effects 
important savings for each house 
through wholesale purchases of coal 


houses 





Left—The 
showing a 
home builder how the 
masonry work should 


“Magic House.” 
low—Courtyard in 
Stockholm 
tive Apartment House 
children’s 
playground. 


Top photo courtesy Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau 
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and other supplies. In many 
the central organization looks after 
the welfare of the societies that con- 
trol it. H.S.B. architects have 
designed handsome modern furniture 
perfectly adapted to flats of various 
This furniture is moderate in 
cost and may be purchased on most 
favorable terms. A tactful effort is 
made to induce tenant members to 
buy H.S.B. furniture rather than ill 
adapted “suites” out of the depart- 
ment store. As a part of the propa- 
ganda for good, simple things, H.S.B. 
has organized several exhibitions of 
model apartments in  Stockholm’s 


Town Hall. 


ways 


sizes. 


Most houses built in 1934 
and 1935 have been of the 
A- and B-type. Recently 
the Riksdag (Parliament) 
made available a generous 
appropriation. for  con- 
struction of low-cost apart- 
ments of the C-type, to be 
assigned to householders in 
the income groups 
who have large families. 
This special consideration 
for tamilies with children 
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courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


of a deep concern over 
the declining birth rate, one of the 
lowest in the world. Of present ten- 
ant members now occupying cooper- 
ative apartment houses, 60.42 per cent 
are workers, 9.89 per cent are minor 
officials in public and private service, 


has come out 


23.84 per cent are clerks in stores 
and offices, and 5.85 per cent are 
higher officials, teachers, engineers, 


architects, and persons in other pro- 
fessions. 

The latest statistics show what ex- 
traordinary progress H.S.B. has made 
in less than fifteén years. Through- 
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out Sweden there are cooperative 
houses containing nearly 25,000 flats 
and this, it must be recalled, in a 
country which is  preponderantly 
rural. In Stockholm alone there 
are seventy-eight H.S.B. apartment 
houses in which some 65,000 people 
live. About $90,000,000 has been 
spent on low-cost housing, by the 
state and its political subdivisions, 
and through cooperatives such as 
H.S.B. This is nearly $15 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
A comparable expenditure in the 
United States would be nearly two 
billion. dollars, and that for urban 
housing alone. 

H.S.B. is not the only cooperative 
housing organization in Sweden, An- 
other architect who also combines 
great talent in his profession with 
broad social vision, Sven Markelius, 
has designed an apartment house in 
which the tenant members live on an 
even more cooperative basis than in 
the H.S.B. houses. 


*Kollektivhus”’ 


Primarily Markelius designed the 
house for families in which both hus- 
band and wife are employed. In 
Stockholm, according to the 1930 cen- 
sus, 25.1 per cent of all married 
women are professional workers. No 
one, Markelius felt, had considered 
their real needs and desires in hous- 
ing. Their entrance into profes- 
sional and business life having oc- 
curred during the past two decades, 
they were compelled to adjust a career 
to the old style of living, frequently 
assuming the burden of both house- 
hold and job. Markelius’ Kollektivhus 
was designed to relieve the working 
wife and mother of all household re- 
sponsibilities and at a cost within 
reach of families with relatively small 
incomes. 

Returning from her job, as a typist, 
say, the housewife consults the menu 
of ‘the day sent up from the coopera- 
tive kitchen. She and her husband 
and their two children may have their 
meal sent to their apartment by dumb- 
waiter or they may go down to the 
public dining room. Because it is a 
public dining room, serving excellent 
food, it is possible to have a rather 
wide choice of food. Having rested a 
little, she may send down to the nur- 
sery for her children. The cost by 
the day for their care is about one 
krona, that is approximately twenty- 
five cents in terms of current ex- 
change, and they are under the care 
of trained child specialists. It is pos- 
sible that if the apartment is small, 
the children may go back to the nur- 
sery for the night, at a very slight 
additional cost. Likewise older chil- 
dren are under the supervision of 
trained adults when they return from 
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school and they, too, may sleep in the 
special children’s quarters rather than 
in the family apartment. 

Kollektivhus, completed in 1935, 
was opened with an unusual exhibi- 
tion, leading architects and decorators 
being invited to decorate apartments 
for typical families chosen by Mark- 
elius and his associates. Thus one 
apartment was designed for a tele- 
phone worker, his wife, a fitter in a 
Stockholm dress shop, and their two 
children. The designer knew every- 
thing about this family before he 
planned the apartment, their income, 
how they would live, their tastes. And 
the visitor to the exhibit saw not only 
the completed apartment but photo- 
graphs of the family in the apartment, 
as it would be lived in. 

Kollektivhus was financed on much 
the same plan as the H.S.B. apart- 
ment houses. It cost about $250,000 
which included the cost of the site. 
Approximately a tenth of this was 
advanced by the government, and 
prospective tenant members put up 
another tenth. A part of the balance 
was furnished by the banks and by 
ordinary credit sources. The remain- 
der was advanced by the contractor. 
For the smaller-flat, one room, balcony 
and bath, the down payment is 612 
kroner, about $165, and the annual 
rent is $135. For the larger apart- 
ments, the equivalent of three to four 
rooms, kitchenette, bath, and balcony, 
the down payment is about $450 and 
the annual rental $350. In a sense 
Kollektivhus is an experiment. But 
the enthusiasm with which it has been 
received makes it seem probable that 
other similar units will be built. 

Quite apart from the central gov- 
ernment and the cooperatives, the 
city of Stockholm has made its own 
frontal attack upon the housing prob- 
lem and with a large measure of suc- 
cess. With a foresight that seems 
little short of amazing, tke city in 
1904 began to buy up large tracts of 
land near the city limits. This was 
before the expansion that followed 
upon the development of new indus- 
tries and the boom that came during 
the war. Land prices were not high. 
Up to the present time the city has ac- 
quired about 20,000 acres located 
within a radius of nine miles from the 
center of the town. The total cost 
involved in these land purchases has 
been about $6,000,000. 

As the city grew 
crowded, one excellent use was found 
for the land. Stockholm’s Colony 
Gardens were developed on_ tracts 
owned by the city. These gardens 
illustrate very well the effort that has 
been made in Sweden to strike a bal- 
ance between the past and the pres- 
ent; between a rural or semirural ex- 
istence in which virtually the entire 
population was engaged in producing 
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the immediate necessities of life and 
the modern, industrial world in which 
the things that men produce are fp. 
mote from both their conception ang 
their own immediate ability. Smai 
garden plots were assigned, for little 
or no rent, to workingmen who lived 
in crowded city tenements. Here they 
could spend their Sundays or the long, 
light evenings in summer raising 
flowers and vegetables. 


Stockholm’s ‘Magic Houses” 


They were in a sense a preparation 
for the ‘““Magic House” project that 
Stockholm started in 1926. The city’s 
“Magic House’’ has lived up to its 
name. It is a pre-fabricated house 
sold on the basis of the cost of the 
materials, and assembled with the 
labor of the purchaser. In less than 
ten years the “Magic House” plan has 
provided comfortable suburban homes 
for more than 50,000 people, and at 
a lower cost than any other housing 
scheme in Europe. 

The prospective purchaser of oné 
of the city’s “Magic Houses” goes to 
the Small House Bureau in the Town 
Hall and there fills out a lengthy ap- 
plication blank. His name will be put 
upon a waiting list, for “Magic 
Houses” are so desirable that the 
bureau is able to choose from the list 
those who will obtain the greatest 
good from moving from crowded dis- 
tricts of the city to the suburbs. Each 
applicant is investigated and_ first 
preference is given to families with 
children. Factory workers and others 
with jobs that keep them indoors are 
also in a_ preferred Again 
preference is shown to families whose 
income is within a range of $800 to 
$1300 a year. And since actual con- 
struction of the ‘Magic House’ must 
be done in considerable part by the 
purchaser, those who are old or in- 
firm are ruled out. Because it has 
always been possible to choose from 
a long list of applicants, the city has 
obtained a more or less homogeneous 
group of families with small incomes 
and relatively steady employment. 

The down payment for a “Magic 
House” is $80, and the prospective 
owner contributes through his own 
labor in the erection of the house 
about $270, which is about half of the 
total labor cost. He does not buy his 
lot; instead he leases it from the city 
for sixty years, with the option, un- 
der certain conditions, of renewing 
the lease should the city have m0 
other plans for the use of the land. 

For his lot the home owner pays 
an annual rental of about 5 per cent 
of the value of the land. At present, 
this rental varies between slightly less 
than one cent and three cents, the 
average being about one and two 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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The fate of the 

ddy Quoddy  moon-har- 
nessing project 

hangs in the balance because Congress 


has refused to appropriate more- money 
for the completion of the $36,000,000 job. 
To date $7,000,000 has been spent, and 
9600 men are working on day and night 
shifts quarrying stone blocks to be 
dumped between Eastport, Maine, and 
Lubec to form the stone dam which will 
trap the 27-foot tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

Colonel! Dexter P. Cooper, who is the 
army officer in charge of the Quoddy de- 
velopment, takes most of the credit for 
originating the plan. More than ten years 
ago he visited Campobello, and climbed 
to the top of Kendall’s Head which 
looks out across the two great bays, one 
hetween Eastport and Lubec and the 
other between Eastport and the Canadian 
shore. He then conceived the idea of 
building a stone dam across the neck of 
the bays to trap the high tide so, that 
as it flowed back to sea it could be used 
to spin huge turbines generating electric 
power. 

The interest of President Roosevelt in 
the development of power projects to 
serve as a “yardstick” on private utilities 
led Maine Congressmen to propose the 
Quoddy construction. While Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes and his PWA engineers 
never gave full approval to the scheme, 
strong political backing persuaded Roose- 


velt to make the initial allotment of 
$7,000,000. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Re- 


publican Senator from Michigan, who is 
mentioned as a possible Republican presi- 
dential candidate, led the fight in the 
Senate to prevent the appropriation of 
further government funds. He called 
Quoddy a “freak project” which he said 
should never have been started. Now that 
the money has been spent he believes it 
would be better to waste it than to appro- 
priate more. There is no doubt that the 
Republicans will make great capital of 
the dam and the Florida Canal in the 
coming election. 


Workmen starting drilling 
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The Course of National Affairs 


- The beginning of the work on the dam 
transformed Eastport, a small Maine vil- 
lage, into a boom town. Bright red lines 
to indicate parking spaces were painted 
on the main street. Government auto- 
mobiles whizzed through the town. The 
new project put men to work and caused 


the government to build new housing 
facilities, with a model village for the 


workers. 

Sponsors of the plan expected the 
supply of cheap electricity furnished by 
the rising and falling tides to attract 
industry to New England. Colonel Cooper 
claims that he has already arranged for 
sale of all the power to be produced 
by the project. 

If the work is stopped in June, when 
the funds run out, relief workers are 
worrying about the future. Unskilled 
labor has been receiving $44 a month for 
160 hours’ work. Skilled workers get $63 
a month, and there is a middle group paid 
$55 a month. 

President Roosevelt could appropriate 
relief funds to continue the work if he 
wished, but he declares that he will not 
do so. The original funds were to have 
been supplied from the War Department 
appropriation. 


° When 
Opening Shot kevin 
D. Roose- 

velt was nominated by the Democratic 


National Convention at Chicago in 1932, 
he flew to the Windy City to deliver 
his acceptance speech. This was the first 
time a Presidential candidate ever ac- 
cepted his party’s nomination in person. 
It also touched off a very active cam- 
paign season. President Roosevelt's 1936 
campaign for the presidency promises to 
be just as aggressive. 

The other night he drove to Baltimore 
where 20,000 members of Young Dem- 
ocrat clubs held an old-fashioned political 
rally in his honor. There was a huge 
parade and a torchlight procession wound 
through Baltimore streets to the Armory 
where the President departed from the 


operations at the Passamaquoddy tide-water dam project in Maine. 
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practices of other Presidents who have 
campaigned foi re-election. President 
Coolidge remained calmly at the White 
House, and President Hoover stayed in 
Washington until the final weeks of the 
1932 battle. 

Since the President has been attacked 
bitterly by big business leaders and Re- 
publican Party speakers, his audience ex- 
pected to hear him lash out at his critics. 
The mildness of the speech surprised 
most people. Speaking to youth, he stayed 
close to the problems that youth face. 
He suggested that students be kept in 
school until they were 18, and that old- 
age pensions might soon make it possible 
for all over 65 to retire from work. In 
this manner, the President hoped to cut 
down the unemployment figure of 12,- 
000,000. He promised a continued fight 
to make it possible that all citizens 
would have a reasonable chance to earn 
a decent living. He urged industry to 
shorten the hours of work without cut- 
ting the pay of workers. In this manner 
more men would be employed. © Such a 
program was tried under the NRA be- 
fore the Supreme Court wrecked it. Busi- 
ness leaders have opposed the revival of 
the NRA idea and insist that they would 
be able to employ more men and expand 
their businesses if the Government would 
leave them alone. Recent figures show that 
although business is earning large profits 
and producing more goods, unemployment 
still remains at a high mark. The Presi- 
dent feels that some Government regula- 
tion may be necessary to correct this 
condition. ‘The problem of Government 
regulation of business promises to become 
a subject of much discussion in the elec- 
tion campaign. 

Pro-New Deal papers and liberal news- 
papers approved the speech because it 
discussed every-day problems which face 
youth and the nation. They praised its 
mild tone and the absence of political 
name-calling which has become very no- 
ticeable as the campaign warms up. 
Chairman Fletcher of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee criticized the speech be- 
cause it didn’t touch on “vital subjects.” 
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. While President Roose- 
Relief velt planned his cam- 
paign, the Republicans 

in Congress planned to cause him some 
trouble over the relief problem. When 
Congress voted the four billion dollar re- 
lief bill last year it placed the adminis- 
tration of the work-relief program in the 
hands of Federal officials. Harry Hopkins 
is the Works Progress Administrator 
and he directs the WPA administrators 
in the different states. Republicans 
are demanding an investigation of the 


WPA. They say Hopkins is allowing 
WPA money to be used for political 
purposes. It is charged that Democrats 


can get relief but Republicans have a 
difficult time getting the money or jobs 
with the WPA. Republicans want the 
Federal government to give the money 
to the states and let each state and local 
community have direct charge of spend- 
ing it. ‘They say the State and local 
officials would be careful about how they 
spent this relief money because the local 
voters would have a close check on them. 
Republicans are expected to demand such 
a change in relief policies when Congress 
begins work on President Roosevelt's 
$1,500,000,000 relief program for the com- 
ing year. They probably won't have the 
strength to force a change now. But the 
Republican campaign platform, which 
will be written at the Cleveland conven- 
tion, is expected to demand this new re- 
lief policy. 

Many Congressmen are trying to force 
the Administration leaders to set aside 
$700,000,000 of the $1,500,000,000 relief 
fund for use by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration which is directed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes. This 
brings up the old battle between PWA 
and the WPA. The PWA_ furnishes 
money for big building projects such as 
power plants, libraries, schools, bridges 
and projects of like nature. ‘The WPA 
projects are different. They are called 
“made work” because they can be started 
quickly and don’t take much money for 
materials. Art projects, theatre projects, 
the preparation of travel guide books, the 
building of playgrounds, and the upkeep 
of public parks are some of the many 
WPA ways of spending money. Ickes 
feels that PWA projects are best because 
the country will have more to show in 
the future for the money spent. Hop- 
kins feels WPA projects are more im- 
portant now because they put men to 
work quickly and take them off the un- 
employment rolls. During the winter 
President Roosevelt gave the WPA _ the 
green light and told the PWA to hold 
up its construction program. What are 
the plans for the coming season? Many 
Congressmen want to know, and they de- 
mand more money for the big building 
projects of the PWA. One Congressman 
remarked that his home town could get 
money for a park but it couldn't get 
funds for a necessary school building. 
This PWA-WPA quarrel is an important 


one because it touches your’ town 
directly. 

Anti-New Deal car- 

3 4 A toonists have had a 

great time the past 

three years drawing pictures of the 

Roosevelt “Brain Trust.” This term, 

usually not used in a friendly manner, 


refers to the professors who got leaves 
of absence from their colleges and came 
to Washington to advise the Democratic 
Administration. The “Brain Truster” has 
paraded through many an anti-New Deal 
cartoon wearing a cap and gown and 
having an owlish expression on his skinny 
face. Critics declare these professors are 
dreamers who “never produced a thing or 
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met a payroll” and are sending the na- 
tion to the dogs by trying to tell busi- 
nessmen how to run their own affairs. 
The Republican party has enjoyed itself 
kidding the New Deal professors. But 
some observers wondered why _ business- 
men denounce college professors and still 
send their children to colleges where such 
professors roam at large and teach. These 
critics insist that professors who have 
made a lifelong study of government 
problems should be 
called upon to give 
advice to politicians. 
The Republican 
Party seems to have 
taken that = argu- 
ment seriously. 

Henry P. Fletcher 
of the Republican 
National Commit- 
tee has announced 
to surprised news- 
papermen that the 
Republican Party 
was getting a sup- 
ply of professors 
for use during the Presidential 
paign. These professors, said Fletcher, 
would make a study of the New Deal. 
He said their work wouldn’t be merely 
to get political ammunition. It would be 
concerned with gathering important in- 
formation for use in planning a sensible 
program for the nation. Fletcher also 
said the professors weren't “politically 
ambitious professors who look forward to 
getting on the Federal payroll in hope 
they can reform the universe.” These re- 
marks were meant to keep the Democrats 
from saying, “We told you so.” But 
critics hinted that the Republicans sud- 
denly found out they needed some brains 
to bolster up their organization and dig 
up campaign ammunition. 

Chief Republican Brain Truster is Dr. 
Olin Glenn Saxon, Professor of Business 
Administration at Yale University. One 
reporter asked Dr. Saxon if he had stud- 
ied under Felix Frankfurter, famed Har- 
vard law __ professor. Frankfurter is 
credited with being the main behind-the- 
scenes adviser of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Saxon said he took three courses 
under Frankfurter and he also voted for 
President Roosevelt in 1932. Now, how- 
ever, he thinks the New Deal needs a 
thorough overhauling. Saxon insisted his 
committee would seek the truth when 
studying conditions and these findings 
would be released by the Republicans if 
they thought it advisable. 
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cam- 


For ever 
twenty 


Primartes 


years 

Senator Wil- 

liam E. Borah has represented Idaho in 
the United States Senate. Last week, 


voters in Illinois were reminded that the 
veteran Senator was born in that state. 
The little town of Fairfield dressed up its 
streets in bunting, put up a huge sign 
to the man whose independence from 
party ties has earned him the title, “Sen- 
ator at Large.” 

The occasion for the Senator’s visit? 
Illinois was holding its primary election. 
Each party prepared to choose men who 
will campaign in November for State 
offices, for posts in the U. S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Delegates 
to the Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional conventions, to be held in June, 
also were elected. These delegates go to 
the convention and vote for*the man they 


want as the party’s Presidential candi- 
date. Although the Illinois delegates 


do not have to vote for the man who re- 
ceives the most votes in the State primary 
election, the vote is considered important 
as a test of strength. Borah has been en- 





SCHO 





tering the primaries in several states ip 
an effort to get delegates pledged to Vote 
for him at the Republican convention in 
Cleveland. Borah’s opponent in Illinois 
was Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News. Knox had the active sup- 
port of the Republican political Organiza. 
tion in Chicago. He also is supported by 
big business men. Borah is called a fo 
of big business. He thinks big business 
has harmed the people by keeping prices 
high and trying to drive little business 
men out. 

After the votes were counted both sides 
claimed a victory. Knox won by a large 
majority in Chicago and Cook county, 
But Borah won a majority in the other 
sections of Illinois. Borah claims that his 
big vote throughout the state will cause 
26 of the 57 delegates to support him. 
“Knox carried Chicago, but I carried 
Illinois,” was Borah’s comment. The Teg- 
ular Republican national — organization 
was pleased by the voting. The Republi- 
can Party is largely controlled by East- 
ern conservatives who don’t like Borah’s 
policies. Many observers believe that the 
Borah-Knox fight will help Governor Alf 
Landon of Kansas. Landon is gaining 
the favor of Republican leaders. He has 
not entered State primary elections in an 
effort to pledge delegates to him before 
the convention opens. His plan is to 
build up a following of powerful leaders 
and then go to the convention and con- 
vince delegates they should vote for him. 

Borah also entered the Wisconsin 
primary election and won 21 out of the 
state’s 24 delegates. Since Wisconsin 
is the home ground of the Progressive 
Party under the LaFollettes, the Borah 
victory was not unexpected. In the Ne- 
braska primaries, held the same day as 
Illinois, Borah was unopposed. — Over 
12,000 voters wrote Governor Landon’s 
name on the Republican ballot although 
the Kansan wasn’t running. Republicans 
believe Landon may get Nebraska’s sup- 
port at the Cleveland convention. 

The primary elections in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Nebraska were very pleasing 
to Democrats. ‘Though President Roose- 
velt was running unopposed, he piled up 
bigger majorities than all the Republi- 
can candidates combined, and the dele- 
gates of these states are expected to 
support him solidly at the Democratic 
convention in Philadelphia in June. 

In the local balloting at Milwaukee, 
Socialist Mayor Daniel Webster Hoan 
was elected for his sixth term despite 
strong opposition from conservatives. As 
a Socialist, Hoan believes in Government 
ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. In a city of half a million 
where the Socialist Party numbers only 
3,000 members, Hoan hasn't put many 
Socialist ideas into effect. But he has 
given Milwaukee 20 years of good govern- 
ment. Although the voters may not like 
Hoan’s socialism, they do like the way 
he runs the city. Hoan’s Socialist run 
ning mates were almost all beaten, but 
the veteran mayor continued his record 
of never losing an election. 

the “third 


Third House **ie 


This is the term applied by 
the Washington observers to the many 
organizations which try to influence the 
acts of the two houses of Congress. Many 
of these organizations have representatives 
(lobbyists) in the National Capital. 
Others try to sway public opinion and 
influence Congressmen by distributing ma- 
terial in letters and the press or over the 
radio. The Senate Lobby Committee wr 
der Chairman Hugo Black, Senator from 
Alabama, is finding out many things 


W hat is 


of Congress? 
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about these “third house” organizations. 

The organizations now being investi- 

ted are anti-New Deal groups. This 
fact has made many anti-Roosevelt men 
angry. They demand an investigation of 
organizations which support _the Presi- 
dent. The names of the anti-New Deal 
organizations sound very imposing: Cru- 
saders, Sentinels of the Republic, De- 
fenders of Democracy, Minute Men and 
Women of Today, Farmers’ Independence 
Council, Paul Revere Society, Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitution, 
America First Inc. The Crusaders were 
leaders in the fight against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 

A Republican member of the Black 
committee took Fred G. Clark, head of 
the Crusaders, to task. Said Senator 
Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont, “Why did 
you send wires to prominent men urging 
them to listen to your broadcast on cur- 
rent affairs?” Replied Clark, “Well, we’re 
out to improve their minds.” In 87 radio 
broadcasts Clark opposed such New Deal 
bills as the TVA measure, the Holding 
Company bill, and the 1935 banking re- 
form bills. 

The Black committee showed that most 
of these organizations got their financial 
support from a small group of wealthy 
men—many of whom belong to the 
American Liberty League. The DuPonts 
of Delaware, Alfred P. Sloan of General 


Motors, Ogden Mills, former Republican | 
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Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- | 
dent Hoover, John J. Raskob and John | 
F. Neylan, William Randolph Hearst’s | 


lawyer, are among those who contributed 
money to these organizations. 

Many people who remember that this 
country was founded on the proposition 
that all races and religious faiths should 
receive fair treatment were shocked by 
the disclosure of letters written by Alex- 
ander Lincoln, Boston banker and head 


of the Sentinels of the Republic. He | 
wrote to W. C. Runyan of Plainfield, | 


N. J., that the “Jewish threat to the 
United States” was a “real one” and 
added that “I am doing what I can as 
an officer of the Sentinels.” Runyan 
wrote that the “old-line Americans 

want a Hitler in America.” 

The NV. Y. World-Telegram reports on 
other testimony given to the Black com- 
mittee. “Vance Muse, tall Texan of John 
Henry Kirby’s Southern Committee to Up- 
hold the Constitution, admitted . . . that he 
was responsible for distributing pictures 
showing Mrs. Roosevelt ‘entering a meet- 
ing accompanied by two Negroes ty 

he name, Farmers’ Independence 
Council, would cause one to believe it 


was organized by a group of determined | 
farmers. The Black committee discov- | 


ered that it had a membership of three 
farmers, used the offices of the Liberty 
League, and its founder Stanley Morse 


was, at the time, acting as consulting | 


agricultural engineer for the Liberty 
League. Many Wall Street brokers and 
big business men helped foot the bills. 


HAGOOD 


Major General Johnson Hagood, who 
recently was disciplined by the Army 
(Schol., Mar. 14), has been restored to 
active duty as commander of the Sixth 

rps area at Chicago. The outspoken 
officer was relieved of his command of the 


Eighth Corps Area at Fort Sam Houston, | 


Texas, after he told a House of Repre- 
sentatives subcommittee that government 
relief spending was wasteful and WPA 
money was “stage money.” Congressmen 
friends of General Hagood urged a re- 
consideration of his case and after two 
€rviews with President Roosevelt the 
veteran war time commander was as- 
signed to the important Chicago post. 








I'VE DISCOVERED 
TC 


“I’m an explorer! I’ve found out more about this great country 

; of ours in three weeks than I could have in a lifetime poring 
over geography books. And what a comfortable way to explore. ..in a big Greyhound 
motor bus, among congenial fellow travelers, with one of America’s finest drivers 
at the wheel. The cost of my trip, going one way, returning another, was less than 
gas and oil for a small private auto! Here are a few of my delightful memories: 





“As ‘our bus was ferried 
across San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, we could 
look up and see men, like 
microscopic spiders, spin- 
ning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


“Everyone aboard the 
big bus smiled whenthat 
starry-eyedyoungcouple 
got off at Niagara Falls. 
As if we didn’t know 
all the time where they 
were headed—and why ! 





“What a thrill... when / “I will never forget that 
a tiny fawn burst from wrinkied old Indian 
the woods, scampered woman who sold me the 
across our road, and clever little hand-woven 
went splashing through basket, beside rainbow- 
a Minnesota stream. colored Apache Trail. 


“Our Greyhound bus 
actually passed right over 
the top of Virginia’s mar- 
velous Natural Bridge 
—an experience I will 
always remember!” 


“In a giant California 
redwood grove, it took 
fifteen of us, stretch- 
ing our arms wide, to 
encircle one of those 
tremendous trees. 
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é Five thousand 
[A W ar years ago the Nile 
River valley was 
the center of extensive trade and _ in- 
dustry carried on by the Egyptians. 
Along the Nile marshes men gathered 
papyrus reeds to split and paste together 
into strong sheets of pale yellow writing 
paper. In this narrow green valley, be- 
tween burning deserts, existed an ad- 
vanced civilization. Today, under British 
control, the Nile flows placidly 
along while the British merchants 
develop the rich resources of the 
land. From Lake Tana in the 
Ethiopian highlands flows the Blue 
Nile which winds down and joins 
the milky White Nile to fertilize 
the fields which produce valuable 
Egyptian cotton for use in English 
textile mills. Huge dams, thrown 
across this river, regulate it and 
provide a flow of water for the 
navigation of dry areas of land. 
The Nile River lies in the very 
heart of the British Empire. 
Across the Mediterranean Sea, 
over in the crowded continent of 
Europe, lies another important 
river. Along its banks history 
has been made for centuries. From 
the time of Caesar down to the 
present, warring armies have 
traveled through the Rhine Valley. 
These two rivers—the Rhine and 
the Nile—are providing problems 
which threaten to wreck all the 
peace machinery that the League 
of Nations has built up since the 
World War—a war to end wars. 
Since grey clad German troops, 
bearing the Swastika flag, entered 
the Rhine zone several weeks ago, the 
French have been. grimly demanding that 
the League punish Germany for violat- 
ing treaties which had prevented her from 
placing troops near the French and Bel- 
gian border. Since the motorized legions 
of Italy swarmed around Lake Tana in 
Northern Ethiopia, the British Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, has been de- 
manding heavier penalties on Italy. The 
Sanctions Committee of the League of 
Nations, which directs penalties (trade 
blockades and refusal to lend money) 
against the Italians, failed to take action 
mainly because French Foreign Minister, 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, objected. He 
wants the League to deal lightly with 
Italy and punish Germany for sending 
troops into the Rhineland. Flandin fears 
that heavier penalties on Italy may bring 


a war between Britain and Italy. While 
that war raged, Germany could strike 
France. 


Besides the French objections to anti- 
Italian moves, Eden was bothered by a 
split in the British Government. Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin doesn’t want to 
anger Italy and risk a war which might 
endanger all of Europe. He feels that the 
British ficet is not strong enough to with- 
stand the powerful Italian war planes 
and submarines in the Mediterranean. 

While the League committees and peace 
machinery moved haltingly, the motor- 
ized Italian forces crushed Ethiopian 
resistance and drove relentlessly toward 
Addis Ababa. Troops occupied Dessye, 
Haile Selassie’s former headquarters. The 
Emperor was forced to shave off his beard 
in order to escape from a band of rebel 
Ethiopian tribesmen who had surrounded 
his small bodyguard. With Addis Ababa 
less than 160 miles away and the Ethio- 
pian troops falling back, Marshal Ba- 


doglio’s columns expected to camp in the 








Big game hunter (sometime hence) : 
and caught him napping at last. 


African capital city within a few days. 

In the South, General Graziani’s troops 
launched savage attacks on Harar, which 
is the key city to the all-important rail- 
road between Addis Ababa and Djibouti, 
French Somaliland. Ethiopia claimed that 
Italy was continuing the use of mustard 
gas. When one of these gas bombs ex- 
plodes it hurls this fiery mixture over a 
wide area. A native coming in contact 
with bushes or grass sprayed with this 





Svuth Wales Echo, Cardif 
WILL IT END LIKE THIS? 


“Ah! Tracked the brute down 
Now I wonder what has become 
of the native he was stalking?” 


gas is severely burned. Italy answered the 
charges by saying the Ethiopians were 
brutal to Italian prisoners. 

The League committee tried to get Mus- 
talk peace. Il Duce sternly an- 
nounced he would talk peace with Haile 
Selassie and no one else. Haile Selassie 
replied that the League of Nations must 
take charge of peace talks. He prepared 
to collect an army of 300,000 natives to 
Wage an unceasing war against the Italian 
invaders. Even though Addis Ababa falls, 
the Ethiopians could retire to the track- 
less wastes and wage a guerrilla warfare 
against Italy. Furthermore, the rainy 
season is approaching. During that time, 
dry river beds become rushing torrents; 
roads, now ankle deep in dust, become 
bottomless swamps of mud. Italian artil- 
lery and tanks would be helpless, and the 
lightly equipped Ethiopian natives would 
have the advantage. 

Meanwhile, Germany seemed little wor- 
ried about League of Nations’ affairs or 
what France might do with the Rhineland 
problem. The NV. Y. Sun reports, however, 
that the Nazis were greatly disturbed by 
the fact that at least two pedigreed bull 
calves, born in Switzerland, had been 
christened “Hitler.” The Nazi publica- 
tions rejected the explanation that farm 
animals often are named after statesmen. 


HumanSilk Worms 


Man has once more 
over the silk worm. 

A new man-made fiber, one-third thinner 
than the finest natural silk, has been per- 
fected by Dr. Ernest B. Benger of the 
Du Pont Company Ine. A ball of the new 
textile, weighing only one pound, if un- 
rolled, would stretch across the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A 


solini to 


scored a victory 
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The March of Events Around the World. 


similar ball of older type rayon woul 
stretch only 1,000 miles. So delicate ig the 
latest fiber that an undergarment fo, 
women, fashioned from it, could be hidden 
in the palm of the hand, Dr. Benger saig 
Back in the late 19th century, Louis 
Pasteur, famed French chemist, and his 
assistant, Count de Chardonnet, began 
studying the silk worm—the amazing ani- 
mal that eats its own weight in mulberry 
leaves every day while it spins out 4 
fine thread of silk fiber. In 1999 
de Chardonnet originated the arti. 
ficial silk industry which now pro- 
duces three times more silk (jp 
weight) than the silk worms. The 
silk worm, no doubt, looked up in 
amazement from the mulberry leaf 
it was chewing when man began 
making silk from cellulose ob. 
tained either from cotton or wood, 
The cellulose is dissolved in strong 
chemicals, forced through tiny 
holes and hardened in an acid 
bath, so that it forms strong fibers, 
Each year the fabric (called 
rayon) is improved. At first it 
was too glossy, too stiff and too 
easily melted by a hot iron. Now 
it wears well and takes dye better 
than true silk. The new fiber js 
the result of improvements in ma- 
chinery and in the purification of 
cellulose wood-pulp material. 
The fiber also is the result of 
man’s new knowledge of how ma- 
terials are constructed. He now is 
able to tell what the invisible mole- 


cules, nature’s building — blocks, 
really look like. To make rayon 
out of wood, he merely pushed 


nature gently aside and shuffled the 
molecules, adding a few here and ar 
ranging the mixture into new combina 
tions. New molecules have been found in 
cotton. These are very big, as molecules 
zo. These large molecules have been 
forced to sit for their pictures in front 
of molecule cameras. Science then studies 
the pictures and prepares to make new 
products by shuffling these molecules. 
The rayon industry has become very 
important in America. Keeping women 
supplied with silk stockings is, in itself, 
a big job. Dr. Benger said the manufac- 
ture of rayon gave employment to about 
60,000 workers last year, who received 
about 600,000,000 in wages. In 1935 the 
consumption of rayon in the United 
States reached four times that of silk. 
Dr. Benger’s important announcement 
was made at the ninety-first meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Kansas 
City, Missouri. The $1,000 Langmuir prize 
of the Society, which is given annually 
“to encourage creative work by chemists 
under 30 years of age,” was awarded to 
Dr. John G. Kirkwood, an Assistant Pro- 
tessor of Chemistry at Cornell University. 


Electrification 


If you are among the many who live on 
farms which are out of reach of electri¢ 
power lines, a recent act by the House 
of Representatives should be of particular 
interest to you. It may mean no more 
toasting of bread by a gas or wood fire, 
or the heating of irons by gas if you 
want to press your clothes. It should make 
the many tasks about a farm easier to 
perform. In other words, the House has 
approved the Norris-Rayburn bill for @ 
ten-year program of rural electrification 
and many farm families will get the magi 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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“Who’s Who in the News 
THE BIG SWEDE 


As president and managing director of 
the Cooperative Union (K.F.) of Sweden, 
and the holder of many other positions of 
trust, Albin Johans- 


gon is one of the | 
recognized leaders 
of his country. His 


tritics, however, Can- 
not say he lives a 
life of ease at the 
expense of the coop- 
erative movement. 
Johansson receives 
about $6,000 a year 
cs head of K.F., one 
of the most power- 
ful businesses in 
Sweden. He _ lives 
modestly in a three- 
wom apartment and 
mannered official who is driven by far 
more than the desire to make money. 
Johansson’s main object in life is to 
break the monopolistic control of prices. 
All barriers in restraint of free trade 
arouse his anger and he has carried on 
his fight against barriers in international 
trade as well as in Sweden. Conservatives 
try to explain away the success of K.F. 
by saying it is a fortunate accident that a 
business genius heads the organization. 
But Johansson gives the credit to coopera- 
tive methods. 
Beginning as a shop clerk at the age of 
17 in the workers’ store at Tanto, Johans- 
son studied intensively at home, mastered 
business skills, and became manager of the 
store in two years. He later joined the 
staff of K.F., thoroughly reorganized the 
Union, and became its managing director. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


When she was 22, Lucrezia 





JOHANSSON 


is a reserved, mild- 


Bori's bril- 


liant career with the Metropolitan Opera 
was threatened 


serious throat ail- 
ment. She returned 
to Spain, lived out 


by a 


of doors, and went 
for months without 
speaking. In 1921 


Bori returned’ to 
the opera to win 
new honors. A 
short time ago, at 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Lu- 
crezia Bori, now 48 





and at the peak of 
her fame, sang her 


BORI farewell to Metro- 
politan audiences. 
Hours before the performance, people 


crowded the house trying to get tickets. 
Famed singers, Rethberg, Ponselle, Tib- 


bett, Flagstad, Martinelli, Crooks, and 
Martini paid homage to her. 
Her voice still fresh and clear, Bori 


appeared on the stage a youthful person 
of rare charm. People found it hard to 
believe that she was nearing fifty. Last 
year she said she would retire at the end 
of this season; that she would have re- 
tired at 45 but that she wanted to help 
the Metropolitan over its financial diffi- 
culties. For her tireless work raising 
funds, Bori was appointed to the Metro- 
politan board of directors, and made a 
member of its advisory committee—posi- 
tions she intends to retain. 

She is a descendant of the famed 
Luerezia Borgia of the Italian Renais- 
Sance era. Since, in Spain, it was con- 
sidered a disgrace for an aristocrat to 
80 on the stage, she changed her name 
to Bori, began her opera career in Italy 
in 1908, and four years later appeared 
with Enrico Caruso at the opening of the 
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Thrilling Stories 


that every boy or girl wants for his or her very own to read and reread 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL NATURE MYSTERY 
EXPLORATION HUMOR DISCOVERY STRANGE CUSTOMS 
ROMANCE HISTORY AVIATION 


SPORTS 
IFE in the open, memora- re 

ble experiences in the air, 
under seas and in_ strange 
lands do not come to every 





each book is a treasure house 
of marvels that will provide 
hours of wholesome entertain- 
ment and useful knowiedge 











Metropolitan. 


boy. Yet every normal, alert 
boy dreams of them and wants 
to read about them. Experts 
say that this natural yearning 
is the surest way to inspire 
courage and resourcefulness in young people. 
Wholesome reading of;this character kindles the 
imagination and the answering fire in a boy’s 
mind often brings to the surface some hidden 
talent which may easily mean a_ successful 
career. Here are books that will live and may 
well be the foundation of a boy’s library. 


Safe Companionship 


Parents are always concerned about a boy’s com- 
panions. When you ask father or mother to let 
you send for these exciting books, all approved 
by authorities, remind them that the total cost 
is very little compared with the value of good 








and will live in their memory 
for years and years. ... 
“HAUNTED AIRWAYS,” by 
Thompson Burtis, is a Mystery 
story, but after the maddening 
puzzle has been solved there are many fasci- 
nating inventions to go back and study, and a 
description of the air-dominated world of the 
future te ponder. 

“THE LIVING FOREST,” by Arthur Heming, is 
the exciting tale of two boys lost in the Canadian 
North woods. After their breath-taking escape, 
there are hundreds of stories of wild animals 
and their habits to be enjoyed all over again... . 
The same is true of: 

“KAHDA,” by Donald MacMillan, the famous ex- 
plorer. which tells of the Eskimos in North 
Greenland. 


“GARRAM THE HUNTER,” by Herbert Best, 


companionship. Be sure to tell father that you has an African Chieftain’s son for the hero 
can examine the books at our expense and pay and the. heart of Afsics -fer its aceme.. eae 
for them in convenient monthly payments. hunting, intrigue, tribal wars—enongh for a 


Your parents will surely want you to have them 

Father will want to read them, too. Educators, 
librarians and thoughtful parents agree that the 
best approach to good reading habits is reading 
for fun. It is the most satisfactory stimulant to 
keen minds. That is why the editors of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE chose THE ADVEN- 
TURE LIBRARY to recommend to the hundreds 


of parents who write them for 


Treasure For 
a Lifetime 


The Adventure Series will cap- 
tivate red-blooded boys. for 


advice on books for boys that and Navigation, 2 of Forbid- 
they will read and cherish den Lands, 3 of Forgotten 


dozen readings. 

“NADITA,” by Grace Moon, with its lovable or- 
phan girl heroine, gives unforgettable pictures of 
our Mexican neighbors. 

“GREAT MOMENTS OF EXPLORATION,” by 
Marion Laning, dramatizes Man’s greatest 
achievements, including: 11 Tales of Exploring, 


7 of Conquest, 8 of Discovery 


of Conquering 
North and South Poles, 4 of 
Scientific Quests, 4 of Going 
into the Unknown, 42 glamor- 
ous adventures in this one 
book alone! 


Peoples, 3 





To make these splendid books 


Home & School Book Service, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. | 


available to all who want to read { Gentiemen: Send me, without obligation, THE ADVENTURE LIBRARY for a | 

good books instead of worthless five-day examination period. Within that time I will either return the six 

ones, we have cut the original | books ‘in good condition, or will send you the down payment of $1.50 and " 
“ed Imost in half By send- thereafter will send you $1.00 a month for seven months, making a total of 

price almo . | $8.50 for the set 

ing us only $1.50 as a first pay- If you prefer to make one payment, send only $7.50 | 

ment, and $1.00 a month for the | scanat 

next seven months, you may have we eeinasseseat ] 

these six books for a total of | SIGNATURE OF PAREN . sensecetn = seamenen | 

$8.50 instead of the $15.00 they | ADDRESS ; 

originally cost. Or, if you pay 5; einai | 

cash send only $7.50, whieh is CIT Y......ccceeeeeeee TAT eo 

exactly half price. ame ees es es ee ee ee ee oe ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 5 
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SEND FOR DUNLOP’S 
BOOK ON TENNIS 


by VINCENT RICHARDS 


@ Free tennis hints by one of 
the game’s masters! Former 
world’s champion Vincent 
Richards shows you how to 
win at tennis in amazing book- 
let offered by Dunlop. Thirty- 
six motion picture stills of 
Vinnie in action. Don’t miss 
this chance to improve your 
game. Mail coupon for free 
copy. Going fast act now! 


















BETTER TENNIS 
















There is only one good inex- 
pensive tennis racquet. That’s 
the guaranteed Dayton. The Eagle 
and Aviator Models are guaranteed 
against string, frame and handle breakage 
for one year from date of purchase; the 
Flyer and Cadet for six months. The ini- 
tial cost of .a Dayton is low. Daytons do 
not need covers or presses. Restringing 
is seldom necessary. 














Many tournament winners use Daytons 
exclusively. They find they play a faster, 
better game with a Dayton. It puts more 
“spin” on the ball. Its “whippy throat” 
imparts more speed. Its “playing balance” 
is always the same—rain or shine.- 













See the new Daytons at your dealer’s 
today, or write us for free descriptive 
literature. 


DAYTON RACQUET CO., INC. 
1202 Albright St, | Arcanum, Ohio 






OST first-class tennis play- 

ers nowadays use the grip 

that has long been known 

as the Eastern grip or 
“shake hands” grip, to differentiate 
|it from what was, until just a few 
years ago, an almost equally popular 
|grip—the Western grip. 

When Billy Johnston and Bill Til- 
den used to have their famous duels 
for world tennis supremacy back in 
|the 1920's, it was a clear-cut battle, 
‘as far as grips and geography were 
concerned, betwen the East and the 








West. “Little” Bill Johnston, height 
5 feet 814 inches, hailed from San 


Francisco and gripped his 
with his knuckles pretty much around 
and under the handle, and used the 
same face of the racquet for striking 
both forehands and backhands. _ Til- 
den, who hails from Philadelphia, 
height 6 feet 2 inches, was the leader 
of the players using the Eastern grip. 
that it the high 


racquet 


They say was 
bounce to which the California play- 
ers were accustomed on their courts 


lof cement and asphalt that encour- 
|aged the underslung Western grip. 
| This never was a satisfactory expla- 
nation to me, because there are many 
igreat California players of the pres- 
lent tennis era (notably Mrs. Helen 
vin Moody and Ellsworth Vines) 


who use the Eastern grip, hitting fore- 


THE BOY: Sidney 
B. Wood, Jr., of New 
York, one of the 
world’s “first ten” 
amateur players, 
finishing his “Eastern 
grip” backhand, with 
his thumb up the side 
of the handle, but- 
tressing the _ stroke. 
| Not all “Eastern grip” 
| players use the thumb 
up in this position for 


backhands. 
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Grips, Strokes, Spin 





SCHOLAS$} 


hand and backhand off opposite faces 
of the racket and adjusting the rae. 
quet handle in the hand when shifting 
from forehand to backhand or vig 
versa. 

Tilden once said that the difference 
in grips was more a matter of jp. 
dividual needs condition- 
ing than of court Many 
young players who take up tennis 
without receiving any advice about 
grips fall into the habit of twisting 
their arm around to hit backhands 
off the same face of the racquet on 
which forehands are struck. Unless 
someone suggests that a sounder and 


or muscle 


surfaces. 


more graceful backhand ean be de- 
veloped by giving the racquet handle 
a one eighth-turn in the hand, and 
hitting off the opposite face, the player 
is likely to go on with his twisted 
Western backhand until the stroke be- 
comes se fixed and conditioned that he 
will never be willing to make the 
change even when he does learn that 
the Eastern style has undeniable ad- 
In fact, 
nowadays the full Western grip is 
rarely seen among tournament play- 
ers. And practically no tennis coaches 
in the schools and colleges start out 
their young players with the Western 


vantages over the Western. 


grip. 


The basic strength of the tennis 


played by the great stars of the mod- 




















THE GIRL: “The most beautiful tennis 
player in Europe”—Katherine Stammets 
of England, third greatest woman player 
in the game today (only Moody and 
Jacobs outrank her), and one of the few 
left-handers among the ranking playets 
She is shown here executing a backha 

volley in excellent form. Note that her 
thumb is not pressing against the side 


the handle. 
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Fen game is to be found in their driv- 


ing game—backhand and forehand. 


Tilden, virtuoso of all strokes in 
tennis, is above all a master of the 
driving game. Even in his amateur 


heyday ‘Tilden confined his game 
pretty much to the ground, rather than 
clinch his points in volleying from 
the mid-court and smashing at the net, 
although, great player that he was, 
and still is, he did not hesitate to 
use the secondary strokes when the 
situation invited it. 

Only in driving can the greatest 
speed be put into a ground stroke. 
Ground strokes are of several kinds: 
drives (either flat or with excessive 
top spin or side “sliding” spin), slices, 
chops, and lobs. The best players 
have the complete assortment, and 
they know how to make the mixture 
suit the occasion. It is knowing when 
to use the slice, the chop, the lob, etc., 
that counts. 

Drives vary, depending on _ the 
amount of top spin they are given. 
Most every drive, even the flat ones, 
carry some top spin, because it is 
practically impossible to hit a ball 
without imparting some amount of 
spin to it. By the very technique of 
the driving stroke the ball is bound to 
have some top spin. Perhaps once in 
a blue moon a drive will sail perfectly 
through the air, the ball not revolving 
the slightest on its own axis. When 
hard hitters like Vines ‘nail’ a ball 
that bounces high in the mid-court, 
hitting it about shoulder high, that 
sizzling ball will revolve very little. 
The more spin a ball carries, the less 
the speed at which it travels through 
Therefore the flat drives are 
potentially the fastest in the game. 

The top spin which most drives 
carry is caused by the turn forward 
and downward of the racquet face as 
it strikes the ball. The more severe 
the turn, the more top-spin imparted. 
And the more top spin the ball carries 
the more abrupt its bounce will be in 
coming off the ground on the other 
side of the net. A ball heavily laden 
with top spin will seem to spurt off 
the ground. The surface of the court 
has a great deal to do with the effec 
tiveness of spin. The harder the sur- 
face, the less effective the spin. Every 
player can experiment with the effect 
of spin on the particular surface he 


has to play on. The same court will 


Vary in its effect on the spinning ball, 
depending on how dry or wet it is. 


JACK LIPPERT 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
= SIGNPOSTS =» 


Consumer Cooperation in America— 
Democracy’s Way Out, by Bertram B. 
Fowler, is a factual content story of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative and Credit Unions 
written from personal contacts by national 
journalists. It can be ordered from The 
Cooperative League, 167 W. 12th St., New 
York City for $1. 


“The Masses Go Into Big Business” is 
an interesting article about consumer co- 
operatives in the April issue of Scribner’s. 
In 1935 the 2,000,000 members of more 
than 6500 consumer cooperatives did busi- 
ness in excess of a million dollars a day. 
All over the West cooperative wholesales 
are springing up. The appeal of the co- 
operative movement lies in the fact that 


profits are shared through working to- 
gether. 
7 
In the Cotton Belt there are some 


“ 


8,560,000 people—the “sharecroppers”— 
whose standards of living are considerably 
below that of the average European peas- 
ant. Two-thirds of them are white. These 
facts are contained in the book, The Col- 
lapse of Cotton Tenancy: Summary of 
Field Studies and Statistical Surveys, 
1933-35 (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
$1.00) by Johnson, Embree and Alexan- 
der. The authors believe that the AAA 
program failed to take into account the 
sharecropper. 





Survey Graphic for April is a special 
number, “These United States; Real Is- 
sues in 1936.” It contains articles by 
Harry W. Laidler, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Stuart Chase, David Cushman Coyle and 
others. In reading this issue of Survey 
Graphie you will be struck by the fact 
that very few of the “real issues” dis- 
cussed are being talked about by poli- 
ticians in their many speeches. 


. 
The Allied Youth, published monthly, 
is a news sheet devoted to alcohol edu- | 
cation. Those interested in suggestions | 


for this type of program can obtain more 
information by writing Allied Youth, Na- | 


tional Education Association Building, | 
Washington, D. C. | 
° 

| 

Peace in Party Platforms by William 


T. Stone is the latest in the series of 
Headline Books published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York City. Quo- 
tations from both the Republican and 
Democratic platforms of 1932 open the 
book. “Could a platform be written which 
would face the issues squarely? What 
policies should it include and how could 
they be carried out in the critical years 
ahead? What would you, an American 
voter, want such a platform to say?” 
These are the questions proposed and dis- 
cussed in this most important of all issues. 


r | 

The Neutrality Policy of the United | 
States (H. W. Wilson, 90c) by Julia E. 
Johnsen contains information and argu- 


ments for and against the following 
question: Resolved, That the United States 
should establish a permanent policy of 
mandatory neutrality to be operative in 
time of war. A complete brief is in- 
cluded and reprints from articles by ex- 
perts makes up the larger part of the 
book. | 
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George Lott, Jr. 


“The greatest doubles 
player who ever lived’’— 
that’s what sport experts 
say. Winner of the na- 
tional doubles champion- 
ship 5 times with 3 dif- 
4 ferent partners. 

\ 


Philadelphia, 
April 16, 1936. 
‘*The Hibse Viteas? 
Tennis Strings which 
Berkeley Bell and | 
have been using in 
All Tournament 
Matches in all cities 

since leaving 
cago in January 
Have Had Lots of 
Life and We Are 
Amazed at the 
Wear. Hibse 
Has a Tough 
and Lively 

Gut."* 


Geo. Lott, 


oY 





Hibse VITAGUT Tennis, Squash and Bad- 
minton Strings are being used by Nationally 
ranked players, College, High School and 
private club professionals. VITAGUT has 
great strength, durability and super-resil- 
iency. Priced at no more than ordinary 
strings. See your dealer. 

HIBSE GUT & SUTURE*s.".2°%5" 

Chicago, tl. 
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By “Lantta” 


“T ANITA” is the pen-name of a 

former teacher who has’ developed 
her hobby into a successful professional 
venture. Hers is a new field in puppetry 
—that of nature education. Her present 
show, “Deep Sea Dive with Dr. Beebe,” 
given in California cities, depicts the vari- 
ous fish Dr. Beebe discovered through the 
use of his bathysphere—thirty-three vari- 
eties, from surface ones to the illuminated 
kind found a half-mile down. The presen- 
tation includes a crab, a three-foot green 
sea turtle, and a six-foot octopus. She 
chose the fish because of their novel ap- 
pearance and interesting ways of life. Dr. 
Beebe says of Lanita’s puppets, “They 
are as like the real fish as they could be.” 


"= ID you ever make a crab or 

D an octopus? Whether or not 

you have made marionettes 

before, you are sure to find fish 

marionettes interesting to construct 

and more entertaining than the ordi- 
nary “people puppets.” 

If you have watched the 
turtle or the hawksbill in an aquarium 
you will readily agree that they are 
graceful considering the 
fact that their skeletons are on the 
outside and most of the exterior of 
their bodies is very rigid. In spite of 
this they move about with great dig- 
nity and harmony of motion. 

The shells of these creatures are 
their protective armor. If they can 
survive their first year of life, until 
they are about one foot long, they 
need have no further fear of enemies. 
Even the huge sharks will not molest 
them then. 

A marionette sea turtle is unbeliev- 
ably realistic both in appearance and 
actions. One called ‘“‘Archibald”’ is 
two and one half feet long and he is 
a great favorite with audiences 
whether of children or adults. Al- 
though he moves and looks like the 
real turtle in the San _ Francisco 
Aquarium from which he was copied, 
he somehow has become the clown of 
the show, provoking much laughter. 

His shell was constructed first, the 
upper and lower halves being made 
separately. First a foundation was 
made of grocery cartons. In construc- 
tion this foundation resembles the in- 
side sections of an egg box. Two cross- 
sections of the upper shell were 
drawn, one of the length and the other 
of the width. Then smaller side and 
end sections were drawn as pictured 
by the dotted lines on drawing A. 
These sections were cut out of card- 
board carton material and then by 


green 


singularly 


slitting halfway at the points where 
fastened together 
the egg box are 
See drawing B. 


they cross, were 
as the 
slipped into place. 

Tear newspaper into pieces about 
four or five inches square and paste 
them over the framework so that the 
edges overlap. Use plenty of paste, 
which is very inexpensive when bought 
in dry form at any paint store and 
mixed with a little water. In this way 
paste on layer after layer until you 
have at least eight. The foundation 
not only holds the paper but also 
forms realistic ridges on the shell. 
remarkably like the real thing. 

The bottom part of the turtle is 
made in the same way. Cloth stuffed 
with kapok forms the head. The feet 
and tail have .a foundation of card- 
board to make them stiff and are 
covered with cloth and stuffed slight- 
ly. The head, feet and tail are sewed 
securely to the top shell and then the 
lower shell is attached to the upper 
one with stout thread. Poster paint or 
calcimine may be used to paint the 
turtle. If you cannot paint from a 
real turtle, use a photograph if pos- 
sible in order that the design on the 
shell may be true to nature. 


sections of 


Art Section 


_ Nature Marionettes 
Combining Art and Biology 


offer a new 


fascinating 


for the marion 


artist. 


Now an unusual thing about sea 
turtles is that their front legs move 
in a “breast stroke” while their hind 
legs move in a “crawl flutter kick.” 
The control for the turtle must there- 
fore permit this different action. 
Drawing A illustrates this control. 
The lower part of the control is sup- 
ported in the left hand and the upper 
part is held in the right hand. ‘Thus 
the left hand carries the weight of the 
puppet while the right produces the 
action. The right hand must make two 
motions at once, both of which are 
rocking movements. One is a length 
wise up and down motion, similar to 
a teeter-totter, which raises and 
lowers the front legs in a_ breast 
stroke. The other is a side-wise rock- 
ing motion which lifts the hind legs 
alternately, making the flutter kick. 
When both motions are performed 
more or less simultaneously, the two 
pairs of legs do different things at the 
same time. 

Coral reefs are full of many fas 
cinating fish. Their coloring is brit 
liant and their patterns are astonish 
ing. It is difficult to realize that such 
flamboyant designs can be a prote 
tion to them: that they actually t 
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semble the bright colored coral so 
cdosely that in their native haunts it 
is practically impossible to distinguish 
them. 

Their life history and habits are 
equally curious. One of my favorites 
is the giant green-toothed parrotfish. 
His teeth have fused into one upper 
and one lower tooth very much like 
a parrot’s beak—hence his name. 
With this beak the fish breaks off bits 
of coral, eating the little animals out 
of their homes. He also eats seaweed 
for spinach. His jaws are so powerful 
that it is said he can bite right through 
an ordinary fish hook. He makes the 
bits of coral fly so energetically that 
he gets it all over himself. But he has 
several valets to keep him neat. In 
groups of two or three a certain small 
fish called wrasse follows the parrot- 
fish. When he has finished eating he 
stands vertically in the water with 
his head up, while the wrasse pick off 
the bits of refuse. When he is clean 
he lowers himself to a horizontal posi- 













der-sea puyl tion again and smugly swims away. 
eaten The coral fish are easily made. For 
the a the body, a heavy flexible paper is 
artis. § needed. Building or floor paper is very 
satisfactory. First sketch the fish, 
ot a then cut two bodies minus the fins 
. on and tail, out of the heavy paper. The 
ir hind | fms and tail are cut out of white 
> hike organdy, leaving enough on the edge 
t theree fp Bext to the body, to place inside and 
action. | %W firmly. The body and fins are 
contin then sewed with heavy thread, 
is sup- whipped over and over on the edges 
e upper where there are no fins and sewed 
1. Thus straight through the fins. Just before 
t of the completing the sewing around the fish, 
an stuff it slightly with crumpled news- 
ake two paper, and then finish the sewing. 
ich are Paint with poster paints. The control 
length- is merely a stick with two threads on 
silat & it, one at each end attached to the 
3 a head and tail respectively. When 
breail moved in an undulating manner the 
se rock- fish is very realistic since the organdy 
nd legs fins also move back and forth grace- 
re kick. fully. If you care to make them more 
rformed complex the fins and _ tail may be 
the two operated by separate controls. These 
sat the j@ 1 se only on larger fish from fifteen 

inches long and over. 

ay To make an underwater scene, 
is bri fe Mtetch a piece of green tarlton across 
stonish- the front of the opening of your 
at such Puppet stage so that the audience 
protec: " look through the gauze at the 
lly te - A blue green drape of soft ma- 





terial at the back makes a good back- 











ground. An old marquisette curtain is 
suitable. A natural-looking rock may 
be made of a cardboard carton cut 
at irregular places, bent all out of 
shape, and painted gray. Sea ane- 
mones may be made of oblong pieces 
of automobile inner tube, fringed on 
one edge, painted on both sides, and 
rolled. (Drawing C.) When sewed 


firmly to the rock they fall over in a 














very life-like manner. Hanging sea 
weed made of inner tube and fastened 
to the rear top side of your stage 
gives an appearance of floating sea 
weed. 

Other plants such as the sea plume 
may be painted on drawing paper, cut 
out and sewed on a square piece of 
gauze to match the background. Wher 
this is pinned to the back drape it is 
held in place very well. Sea fans may 
be painted on cellophane. Brain coral 
or spiral coral may be made of card- 
board, shaded to represent roundness 
and nailed to a small block of wood 
to hold it upright. It is set on the 
floor or on a rock. 

Crabs easy 
always seem to fascinate the audience 
whether it be in a puppet show, at 
an aquarium, or on the beach. One of 
my most successful ones is a native of 
Japan. He has a hideous semblance of 
a face on his back and is called a 
mask-backed crab. The body, made of 
two pieces of flexible cardboard such 
as laundries use to pack shirts, is 
stuffed slightly. The legs are cut out 
of cartons in sections between each 
joint, and later joined together with 
pins cut off and bent over after being 
pushed through the two sections of 


are 
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cardboard. Some of the more flexible 
joints are merely tied together with 
strong thread. The legs have the ap- 
pearance of roundness due to the 
shading. 

The control is pictured in drawing 
D. It is manipulated by tilting it 
from side to side. Dragging the crab 
sidewise and moving the legs makes 
it look very like the real crawling 
action of a live crab. 

Crochet thread size 30 is most 
adaptable for all these uses. I also 
use it in a blue color to string the 
fish puppets since it is invisible on the 
stage. 

You may get your inspiration for 
making fish puppets from the works 
of Dr. William Beebe, both his books 
and his fine articles with colored pic- 
tures in the National Geographic 
Magazine. The study of live fish in 
the city acquariums or tropical fish 
in private aquariums will be of help. 
You will find them as beautifully 
graceful in color, form, and motion 
as any ballet. 
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FY 40 Days 795 na 
10,000 Miles up 


Visit 5 of the world's most interesting 
countries...many fascinating cities on 
@ luxurious, newly decorated liners... 
; unexcelled service... wonderful Scan- 
¢ dinavian and American food. An un- 
a equalled travel bargain. 
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See your travel agent or write 
%, direct to > 
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General Passenger 
Agents 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, N.Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
















Make one 
re-stringing 


LAST 
TWICE 
AS LONG 


@ Here is a gut preserver 
that won’t deaden tennis strings, 
yet will often make them last 
twice as long. 

It's Gut-A-Coat . . . developed 
by a champion and now manu- 
factured according to an im- 
proved formula by the Johnson 
Suture Corporation (makers of 
Chrome Twist)! 

Complete with stencil, in a 
brush-containing bottle, which 
holds enough to last you all 
season, Gut-A-Coat costs only 
55c. Keep a bottle of it on hand. 
If your re-stringer can't supply 
you, write us. 


JOHNSON SUTURE CORPORATION 
2210 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


a 
GUT-A-COAT GUT-A-COAT 
What's 


NEW: AVIATION * 


Spectacular improvements and conquests in aviation 
are constantly happening. Read about them in Popu- 
lar Mechanics. Besides, every month this big 200-page 
magazine is crammed full of fascinating pictures and 
accounts of astounding scientific discoveries, new 
achievements in electricity, chemistry, engineering, 
physics, radio. Special departments for home crafts- 
men and practical shop men—easy to follow plans— 
get real fun out of making things. Don’t miss this 
month's issue—a thrilling, 
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*te)° * entertaining record of the 
r ™ world’s newest wonders. 
— & ~ 25c at all newsstands. 








It costs much more to publish a quality magazine 
like SCHOLASTIC than you pay for it. Where the 
schools depend on taxes, ScHoLastic depends on 
advertisers and subscriptions. So by answering the 
advertisements you save yourself money. You help 


keep the subscription price down and the editorial 
standard up. 





Vocational Questions and Answers 


Robert H. Mathewson 
Vocational Editor 


vocational guidance cannot be 
thoroughly treated except by personal inter- 
view. Mr. Mathewson cannot undertake to 
reply to all inquiries. But student letters will 
receive consideration, and a selection contain- 
ing questions of general interest will be pub- 
lished in this column. 


Problems of 


Writing 


Q. I have considered several vocations, 


| but I am at present investigating the pos- 


sibilities that writing has to offer. Could 
you give me information concerning the 
various branches of writing, the possi- 
bilities it offers, and how I can train my- 
self for that particular kind of occupation? 


A. Of the many clients that have come 
to me for vocational counsel, a surpris- 
ingly high percentage eventually confide 
their desire to write. Magazines receive 
thousands and thousands of manuscripts 
weekly. Behind a small army of profes- 
sional writers, thousands of Americans 
are trying their hands at the “writing 
game.” See the article by Jonathan 
Leonard, “Short Story Schools,’ in the 
March 21 Scholastic. There is terrific 
competition in this field; having once been 
an editor, and having written for publi- 
cation, off and on, for many years, I know 
whereof I speak. 

Unless you have outstanding talent for 
the production of fiction, it is my opinion 
that you should have an_ occupational 
specialty first, and write afterward. An 
expert in any particular field, who also 
has a flair for composing readable copy, 
has a chance to have something published 
occasionally. And he is not dependent on 


his writing for a living. 
Successful writers have found outlets 


in many ways: Books of fiction and non- 
fiction, short stories, humorous articles 
and skits, specialty articles for trade pub- 
lications, articles and stories for religious 
magazines, children’s magazines, boys’ and 
girls’ magazines, ghost writing, newspaper 
columns, newspaper correspondence, ete. 

If the warning in the first paragraph 
does not deter you, go to a newsstand and 
get a copy of the Writer's Digest. which 
is a practical magazine for beginners and 
professionals. Also procure a copy of the 
Manuscript Guide published by _ the 
Writer's Digest. Other that you 
may find in your library are: This Trade 
of Writing by Edward Weeks, $1.75, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown, Boston, Mass.; 
The Modern Writer's Art by Gates and 
Galbraith, $1.65, published) by Thomas 
Nelson, New York City. “Genius and 
Gyps”, an article in the December, 1935 
issue of Reader's Digest, might also be 
of value to you. 

As in every other occupation 
learning, there is no royal road to suc- 
cess in writing. ‘The way to learn to 
write is to write, and to continue to write. 


books 


worth 


One well-known literary critic declares 
that “you must have written at least a 
million words before you are ready to 
produce anything worth while.” While 


this process is going on, it is often con- 
venient to have some other way of earn- 
ing a living. 


Women in Law 


Q. I am a junior in high school and am 
interested in law. I make fairly good 
grades and really want to be a lawyer. 
My friends, on the contrary, try to dis- 
courage me by saying I should stay at 
home or take a course in nursing. Should 





Student Section 


‘the suggestions of 


SCHO 


I do as they say or do you think a woman 
attorney would get any place? 


A. One who is an individual in her own 
right does not try to live out Someone 
else’s idea of what her destiny should be 
although she may well take into account 
a friends. Intellectual 
ability of a high order, independence of 
mind, social sagacity and good connee- 
tions would all be needed, I think, fo, 
success in the law. Juvenile court work 
may provide increasing opportunity for 
women lawyers. <A_ successful woman 
lawyer in the middle West says: “Only the 
woman who has learned the bitter lesson 
that she must be fully as well equipped 
and work twice as hard to get only half 
as far as men whom she knows to be of 
less ability than she, and who has the 
courage to work through to success des- 
pite this knowledge can know the happy 
satisfaction of real accomplishment.” 


Write for the following publications: 
Guidance Leaflet on “Law”, 5e, U. §, 
Department of the Interior, Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C.; “The Cur. 
rent Outlook in the Legal Profession”, }Qe 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Forestry 


Q. Can you send me additional infor. 
mation or references on forestry work? 
What courses should a high school student 
take that would help him along the lines 
of a Forest Ranger? Would also like to 
know the chances in this district. 


A. Write to your Regional Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colorado, 
for full particulars. Also: Forest Ser- 
vice, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Another bulletin that might 
be helpful to you is: “Government Forest 
Work”, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Cir- 
cular, No. 211. Refer to the government 
leaflet on “Forestry” for schools giving a- 
struction in this field. 


Aviation 
Q. I am interested in Aviation as a 
career. Kindly inform me as _ to what 


pursue in high school, 
get information about 


courses I should 
and where I may 
the vocation. 


A. You do not say in your [etter 
whether you are interested in flying or 
ground work. If the latter, mathematies 
courses in high school will be helpful. 
look through the aviation magazines in 
your library for helpful references; also 
write to the Assistant Secretary of Aero- 
nautics, Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C. for information. 


Choice of College Courses 


Q. I-am planning to attend college next 
semester, could you advocate any courses 
of study for me, as I cannot determine 4 
vocation? 

A. I cannot advocate courses for you 
but would suggest that you write away 
to all nearby institutions for catalogues 
and make a review of their offerings. 
From your letter, I should judge that you 
may want to investigate the field of social 
science in one of its various branches. 
Statistics might be another field for your 
investigational process. Orientation 
courses in your first college year will help 
you to determine in what subjects yo 
will major. We are sending references by 
mail that may you in choosing 4 
field of study. 
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' Cooperative Production 


(Concluded from page 13) 


The story of the war of the co- 
operatives against the trust monop- 
olies was repeated again and again— 
in sugar, in soap, chocolate, flour, 
rubber, and other commodities. The 
same thing happened in the fight on 
the rubber “galosh” trust, in the in- 
ternational war on_ electric light 
bulbs, against the giant monopoly, 
General Electric. All along the line 
the cooperatives won, increasing in 
number and power until today more 
than one-fifth of the people buy from 
them. This proportion is large 
enough to defeat monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of most com- 
modities used by the Swedish people. 
And that is all that the advocates of 
cooperation in production and market- 
ing want. They want to be strong 
enough to force every private pro- 
ducer to sell his goods at as near 
cost as will give no more than a 
small “reasonable” return to the pro- 
ducer and the distributor. 


Is Consumer Education the 
Democratic Way? 


What, then, do these beginnings of 
the cooperative movement really sig- 
nify? Is this the way out of the 
problem to get goods into the hands 
of the people at rock-bottom prices? 


Is this the ‘‘democratic American 
way?” 
The private producers and middle- 


men say that it is not—that it is “un- 
American” and un-democratic; that it 
is public ownership or socialism; 
that it does not give fair play to the 
individual. 


Education as the Basis 
of Democracy 


The leaders of the cooperatives 
reply that it is the only true demo- 
cratic American way, that it is the 
only way the small producer or the 
individual consumer can protect him- 
self against rich and powerful cor- 
porations. Moreover, they point out 
that the very essence of their move- 
ment is adult education, and that that 
is the foundation of American 
democracy. 

The cooperatives are winning at 
last, they say, because they enlist 
the self-interest of the rank and 
file of the people in the building 
of a socially cooperative common- 
wealth, through a far-reaching pro- 
gram of education—through libraries, 
lecture courses, study groups, the 
publication of bulletins, pamphlets, 
and magazines, as well as more sys- 
tematic courses for grown-ups. 

But, is not that the American way 
of democratic progress? What do 
you think ? 





Social Studies Section 


“Headline History” 
Contest Results 


HE “Headline History” Contest 
I conducted by Scholastic in coopera- 
tion with the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, New York City, from 
November 11, 1935, to February 1, 1936, 
brought a wide response and some very 
exciting results. Students from scores of 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States spent weeks clipping significant 
headlines of war and peace activities af- 
fecting the United States, pasting them 
into well-arranged posters, and organiz- 
ing an accompanying outline on Causes of 
War and Measures to Prevent War. 
The entries were sifted in the Scholas- 


tic office and then submitted to three 
distinguished judges, Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes of Columbia University, 


President Emma Woolley of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, and “Mr. Walter Millis of 
the New York Herald Tribune. ‘Their 
choices for prize-winners are given below. 
Additional fourth prizes and honorable 
mentions were not awarded because the 
judges felt that the material submitted in 
the various divisions did not warrant 
them. Prizes will be mailed to the win- 
ners from the Foreign Policy Association. 


Class A—Cities less than 10,000 
Ist Prize ($25): Helen Hansen, 
High School, Laurel, Nebraska. 
2nd Prize ($15): Warren Christman, 864 
Harding Way East, Galion, Ohio. 
3rd Prize ($10): Maxine Prater, Rural 
High School, Oxford, Kansas. 
4th Prize (Subscription to Headline 
Books): Isabella Nowakowski, 127 
Kneen St., Shelton, Conn. 


Laurel 


Class B—Cities from 10,000 to 100,000 

ist Prize ($25): Louise Ann Bennett, 
Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

2nd Prize ($15): Claire Digby, Clairton, 
ra. 


Srd_ Prize ($10): Roetta Stealey, 115 
Chapman Ave., Elkhart, Indiana. 

jth Prizes (Subscriptions to Headline 
Books): Beverly Packer, 1020 McKin- 


ley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


Olliemay Heffner, Senior High School, | 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Dorothy Mercer, Howard High School, | 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Class C—Cities over 100,000 

Ist Prize ($25): Jane Greenwell, High 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 

2nd Prize ($15): Catherine Anne Theresa 
Donohoe, Wilmington, Del. 

3rd Prize ($10): Elizabeth Payne, 
Theresa High School, Detroit, Mich. 

jth Prizes (Subscriptions to Headline 
— Rita McConaghy, Wilmington, 

el, 

Elizabeth Anne McGeough, North High 

School, Omaha, Neb. 


St. 








The Geneva College for Women, which 
is academically affiliated with Mount Hol- 
yoke, reports a very successful year. The 
entire curriculum is organized around the 
affairs as they center in Switzerland. Girls 
wishing further information about the 
college should write to 52 Gramercy Park, 
New York City. 


“Youth Demands Peace” (American 
League Against War and Fascism, New 
York City, 5c), by James Lerner, is a 
worthwhile pamphlet on the dangers of 
war. It challenges youth to do something 
about war by active organization. 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * , 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 vars? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 
& 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS —RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 
Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia.... min. $360. 








Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest @ 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


“Hensel AMERICAN | Ie 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 








JUNEMANS 


ested Tennis Gut 








Has drive and power to withstand the hardest 


play. Used and endorsed by Lester Stoefen, Bruce 
Barnes and Jane Sharp and other outstanding pro- 
fessionals. 

Write for free booklet “Tennis Hints” 


EP hana Zperatiow 


1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. S. Chicago, Ill. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Rhodes (Gaumont-British, Dir. Bert- 
hold Viertel). 
This picture, one of the most pretentious 
ever produced in England, is a powerful 
Walter Hous- 


Rhodes, a 


drama of empire-building. 
ton has the title role of Cecil 
great figure in modern British and South 
African history. The fabulous rise of a 
humble diamond digger to the position of 
prime minister of Cape Colony is dramati- 
cally presented through careful selection 
of a few representative incidents—force- 
ful and vivid. First we see him with Lob- 
inguila, the chief of the tribe controling 
Matebele country; then, in con- 
Oom Paul Kruger (Oscar 
Momolka), president of the Boers in 
Johannesburg; later attempting to weld 
the Empire in spite of the Jameson Raid. 
Necessarily sketchy. practically only his 
early life during his rise to fame and 
power is presented, although the climax 
brings his death and the measure of his 
accomplishment. Walter Houston gives a 
There is no love 
African background 


the rich 
flict with 


performance. 
The South 


superb 
interest. 





A DESK FOR 
YOUR ROOM 


Here is a sturdy desk, 36 inches wide 
and 29 inches high, that will solve 
the problem of where to study, write 
your letters, etc. Made of heavy 
corrugated paper, well reinforced, 
strong enough to hold your weight. 
(Drawers are painted on for decora- 
tion.) 


Finished to look like a piece of wood 
furniture, this desk is a valuable ad- 
dition to your room. 


ORDER TODAY— 


ONLY $1.50 F.0.B. NEW YORK 
Cash Must Accompany Order 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















is expertly delineated through beautiful 
photography. The direction, especially in 
the handling of native mobs and army 
troops, is excellent. 


Too Many Parents (Paramount, Dir. 

Robert F. M. Gowan). 

The effect of military school life upon 
young boys, especially those sent away 
to provide greater freedom to their par- 
ents, is sympathetically presented. One 
boy, George, writes letters to himself, 
letters that his father should have writ- 
ten. The hoax having been revealed, 
George is so embar- 
rassed by the discov- 
ery that he attempts 
His father’s 
prevents this 
and an 


suicide. 
arrival 
catastrophe, 
understanding is 
reached. 


Little Miss Nobody 
(20th Cent.-Fox. 
Dir. John Bly- 
stone ). 

Jane Withers as a 
mischievous child in 
an orphan asylum is 
made the heroine of 
an arrangement 
substi- 
friend 
when her 


whereby she 
tutes her best 
for herself 
father that 
his daughter is. still 
Numerous 


discovers 


alive. 
bring Jane 

into difficulties — far 

graver than the cause would warrant. She 
a possible term at the re- 
form school only to find herself in a 
criminal band. There is no doubt of the 
ability of little Miss Withers as an actress, 
but one regrets that the story is so over- 
developed. But the children in the school 


are charming. 


pranks 


escapes from 


Charlie Chan at the Circus (20th 


Century-Fox). 

Warner Oland gives a clever portrayal 
of the sly oriental detective who unravels 
a murder mystery connected with a 
Especially amusing is the intro- 
duction of Charlie’s large family and 
the amateurish attempts of the oldest 
son, Lee, as a detective. Two midgets, Tim 
and Tiny, add to the fun. An escaped 
gorilla and a snake make the picture al- 
most too thrilling for pleasure. The circus 
background, the dry Oriental philosophy, 
well-knit plot, and consistent characteriza- 
tion, make this episode of Charlie Chan 
a better photo-play than usual. 


circus. 


Petticoat Fever (M. G. M., Dir. 


George Fitzmaurice). 

This refreshing comedy is set in a wire- 
less station in Labrador, where a -lone 
English operator (Robert Montgomery) 
lives alone with his Eskimo servant (Otto 
Yamaoka). He has not seen a pretty girl 
since he proposed to the last one he saw 


the 20th Century-Fox picture Little Miss Nobody. 
play is based on the story “The Matron’s Report,” by Frederick 


two years previously, when down from the 
sky drops an airplane containing a Cap. 
adian millionaire (Reginald Owen) ang 
his fiancee (Myrna Loy). Of course the 
inevitable result is that the young couple 
fall in love. But so carefree and regard. 
less is the operator of ordinary conyep. 
tionalities that he has difficulty in being 
taken seriously. Clever dialogue, humoroys 
situations, spirited characters, novel back. 
grounds, and a good story make this an 
enjoyable picture. 

The Singing Kid (Warner Bros, 

Dir. William Keighley ). 

This is one of Al Jolson’s best pictures, 
It opens with a review of his best known 
songs from previous Broadway and screen 
shows. This is another backstage story, 


The star of the show (Al Jolson) loses 


Jane Withers as the mischievous Judy Devlin in a scene from 


The screen 


Hazlitt Brennan. 


his voice, his girl, and his money. While 
recuperating in Maine, he meets a sweet 
child and her aunt. True love again enters 
his life and with it, new success. In the 
cast are the Yacht Club Boys and Cab 
Calloway and his band. 








Electrification 
(Concluded from page 20) 
help of electricity. 

This bill, sponsored by Senator George 
Norris of Nebraska, father of the famed 
TVA, already has passed the Senate. It 
provides over $400,000,000 for the pro 
gram and continues the work of the Rural 
Electrification Administration which was 
established in May, 1935. In_ this issue 
of Scholastic, much space is given to the 
Cooperative movement in America and 
Sweden. This rural electrification bill 
would help the growth of cooperatives it 
farm communities of America. To date, 
the REA has lent large amounts of money 
to farmers’ cooperatives who intend fe 
distribute electric power for themselves 

For example, a group of farm neighbors 
decide that they want electricity. They 
form a cooperative society, put up money 
to help finance it and then get other 
money from the REA. They string theit 
power lines so they can connect with t 
transmission lines from some power plant 
in the vicinity. All expenses are shared by 
the members of the cooperative group and 
the benefits, too, are shared equally. 
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Student 


Child Labor 


~ Conven- 
in being Dear Forum: 
humorous Previously a student ob- 


ected to an argument given 
iy Mrs. Clark B. Allen, 
President of the Staten 
Island Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs, who was 
quoted as having said: “This 
country cannot afford the 
luxury of the proposed 
(hid Labor Amendment . 
because it would keep too many ‘children 
i a 
ory wish to object to this statement. 
Did it ever occur to Mrs. Allen that it 
yould cost no more to keep these chil- 
dren in school today, than it would to 
keep them in the penitentiary in future 
years because they could not have a good 
ducation, and had to use illegal means 
ly which to obtain needed things due to 
the fact their boss pays them cheap wages 
and made a profit from them? 

These children are nothing more than 
saves. Less than a century ago many 
men laid down their lives that slavery 
might be abolished. Why, then, should 
we of the present day tear down this 
work, that was written down in history 
with human blood? 

Pm sure the taxpayers of America 
would not mind one more tax if they knew 
they could make good and worthwhile 
citizens of these young laborers, because 
they know the strength of the nation de- 
pends upon the character of its citizens. 

—Helen Preisler, 
Horace Mann Jr. High School, 
Tulsa, Oklasoma, 


Pistol Shot 


vel back- 
> this an 


Bros. 


pictures, 
st known 
1d screen 
ze story. 
mn) loses 





ene from 
le screen 
. ‘ 
iene Dear Forum: 

I do not quite agree with Ruth Klein 
of the Atlantic City High School who, in 
her letter (Jan. 19) states that the Amer- 
ian high school youth finds false glamour 
in military uniforms, formations, and im- 
plements of war. In the first place that 
was the first school I ever heard of having 
tiles or pistols outside of military schools. 
Ipersonally do think that if modern youth 
was asked to wear the gray military uni- 
form knowing that he was on his way to 
war, he would not find glamour in it. 

As for martial music, most band music 
is more or less martial. It has to be in 
order to be able to march itself in forma- 
tions, and to run through drills that go 


y. While 
a sweet 
in enters 
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Speed up your game witha... 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


Racket. Over twenty-one 


ica and :\ years of tennis experience 
on. bill A\S) N incorporated into every | 
tives in ove” racket. Fourteen models to 


we choose from. 





‘0 date, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
f money Tennis — Squash — Bad- 
tend to minton — Table Tennis — 
mselves. Restring Equipment — Gut 
ighbors Strings. 

P They CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
aa New York, N. Y. 





t other 

1g their 

vith the 

r plant 

ared by Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 

u and (25c ea. for 12 or more) 
Pp Signet ring in black ena- 

y. mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 

’ more). Ask for catalog. 





C. K. Grou: 
Bruce Ave.” “* North Aitichere mess. 





Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 


Let- 


the editorial views of Scholastic. 





with any display at football games, etc. 
Concerning the pistol shot, surely Miss 
Klein does not think that it is absolutely 
glamorous to fire a pistol shot. Pistol 
shots have many uses such as starting 
runners in races. ‘Therefore why not 
pistol shots to signal the changing and 
movements of marching formations? I 
think the high school youth has been far 
more incensed with the horrors of war 
than with its glamour to be misled by 
parade formations or martial music. 
—Roland Guillet, 
Killingly High School, 
Danielson, Connecticut. 


Peace or Pieces 


Dear Editor: 

I have resolved to read more books on 
War and Peace. Since I shall be old 
enough to take part in the next war, if 
there is one, I want to find out the facts 
concerning war. 

Why should I go rushing into war 
hurrying up my death just so some poli- 
tician can profit from selling war ma- 
terial or so my country can profit from 
some fictitious benefit of war? Will other 
students interested in this subject tell me 
what books, pamphlets, or articles have 
given them the clearest facts and most 
challenging thoughts on War and Peace? 

—Warren Anderson, 
Vocational High School, 
Syracuse, New York. 


(Scholastic recommends the “Headline 
History” books published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 W 40th St., New 
York City. They are brief, inexpensive, 
graphically illustrated, well balanced, and 
packed with facts.—Ed.) 


Conservation Piece 


Dear Editor: 

During Theodore Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration a_ policy of Conservation was 
inaugurated. Under this last administra- 
tion this policy has been enlarged and 
broadened to such an extent that thou- 
sands of formerly unemployed youths of 
America are now working for the national 
government. 

Everyone knows what the National Con- 
servation Policy has accomplished in the 
past and what is hoped for the future: 
and yet it is surprising how ignorant and 
uninterested the general public is in sub- 
jects pertaining to Conservation. If this 
policy is really to succeed the American 
public must be educated to a policy of 
Conservation and be made to comprehend 
how tremendously important conservation 
is. 

The youth of America today, the build- 
ers of a nation tomorrow, are those who 
must realize the importance of Conserva- 
tion. Geometry will not save the future 
America, nor will English, history, biology, 
physics, or chemistry. A good general 
knowledge of Conservation and the appli- 


cation of that knowledge will be one way 
of saving America. 

America can find one of the most 
graphic of illustrations in China, a nation 
once boasting forested hills and fertile 
valleys. Compare that China with the 
China of today, a land of endless wastes 
and barren plains. With floods each year 
exacting their toll, demolishing entire 
cities, claiming many lives, leaving ruin 
in their wake. 

I, a future citizen of America, do not 
intend to be a citizen of a “China-like” 
nation. 

Clinton Thomas, 
Central High School, Muncie, Indiana. 
M. E. Wade, Teacher. 


Bouquet 


Dear Forum: 

I wish to compliment Scholastic and its 
staff for the great variety of interesting 
subjects presented in the magazine. ‘This 
is one magazine that can hold my atten- 
tion from cover to cover. I take great 
delight in reading all the articles on drama 
and movies. I must say that you know 
exactly what the school-girl wants! Not 
all just social studies and English, but 
some real honest-to-goodness interesting 
talk on the latest films, Broadway hits, 
young authors, ete. A girl can stand so 
much “Government” talk, and then she 
wants something livelier. 

Joan Davis, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


ATHLETES 
ATTENTION 


Here is an op- 
portunity to keep 
abreast of your 
favorite sport by 
personally sub- 
scribing to the 
Same magazine 
the coaches 
themselves use, 
the SCHOLAS- 
aiC COACH. 
It is brimful of: 
Articles by lead- 
ing college and 
high school coaches the country over 
who diagram their winning plays 
and explain their strategies; Pro- 
gressive movie photos of champions 
in action showing correct and faulty 
form with intimate stories about 
them by their coaches and analyses 
of what makes them champs; High- 
lights of the Olympics; Valuable 
hints on how to keep in trim; Dis- 
cussions of world records past and 
present; Page after page of absorb- 
ing material on baseball, football, 
basketball, track, swimming, golf, 
boxing, wrestling, hockey and others. 
For the first time, we are making this 
magazine available to a limited number 
of student athletes and sport lovers. The 
attached coupon and $1.50 will bring 
SCHOLASTIC COACH to your address 
each month, except July and August, for 
a year. Don't overlook this offer ! 


SCHOLASTIC COACH, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Yes, I_ want the Scholastic Coach and I'm en- 
closing $1.50 for my personal subscription. 
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Sweden Points the 
Middle Way 


(Concluded from page 16) 


tenths cents, a square foot a year, de- 
pending upon the location and the 
price paid by the city for the land. 
When the city has received the ini- 
tial down payment of $80 from the 
prospective home owner, there is es- 
tablished in his favor by the city a 
credit account sufficient to cover the 
cost of materials above the amount of 
his cash payment. The amount of 
this credit varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the type of house selected and 
it may be paid off in annual install- 
ments over a period of thirty years. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 











Colleges 


JUNIOR COLLEGE anda 
Schools of Physical Education 
and Dramatic Arts—2 & 3 yr. 
courses. Secretarial—l & 2 
Fine & Applied Arts. 














Reccutinutton Catalog 
SCHOOLS, ING. Wasnntenoc Oo * 
Engineering 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Founded 1874 


A fully accredited college offering en- 
gineering courses leading to the degree of 
B.S. Low expenses, small sections, thor- 
ough training. 

For catalog write the REGISTRAR 
National Road Terre Haute, Indiana 


Fashion 








FASHION ACADEMY] 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


COSTUME DESIGN, STYLING, FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN & STAGE, TEXTILE DESIGN 
Individual specialized training under 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 


= America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 





30 Rockefeller Plaza at 5th Avenue, N. Y. | 


Circle 7-1514-5 7 Book S on Request 





Physical Education (Girls) 


SARGENT wets 


Physical Education 
Of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required 





Physical Therapy 
4-year degree course nusual camp instructior Catalog 


Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass 





Physical Education 


* ARNOLD COLLEGE ° 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 


in the East 
4 and 5 year courses in Physical Education leading to the 
B.S d M.S degrees with teaching minors in history 
science, and English. Accredited. Summer Camp on Long 
Island Sound. Graduates in 48 states. 50th Year. 12 Week 
Summer School. For catalog—address: 


Webster Stover, Ph.D., President 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 
1466B CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Chiropody 





Intino1s COLLEGE 





OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 
Now in its twenty-hith year, offers thorough p 
fessional course leading to degree of Doctor of 
Surgical Chiropody. High School Education re 
quired for entrance. National recognition, emi- 
nent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, surgeons 
and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. For 
bulletin write the Registrar. Department S-1. 

1327 North Clark Street 












Chicago, lilinois | 


Social Studies Section 


As security for this loan, the city takes 
a first mortgage on the house. 

When the contract is finally signed, 
there is tremendous excitement in the 
family of the prospective home owner. 
They have leased the lot and made 
a first payment on the materials for a 
house, and now it is up to them to 
build it. Early and late the whole 
family works, and brothers and 
cousins and uncles volunteer their ser- 
vices somewhat after the fashion of a 
middle-west barn-raising. First the 
cellar must be dug, following the care- 
ful instructions contained in the hand- 
book provided by the city. If diffi- 
culties, such as rock requiring blast- 
ing, are encountered, the city takes 
over and prorates the added cost 
among all the houses, so that no one 
individual is penalized. When the ex- 
cavation is completed, the aerated 
blocks for construction of the base- 
ment wall are delivered and the pro- 
spective householder turns mason, 
under the supervision of inspectors 
employed by the city. 

The joists and the flooring arrive 
from the factory all cut to exact size 
and numbered in accord with the de- 
tailed plan that the householder must 
When the foundation work is 
the ready-made wooden 
wall are installed and here 
expert workmen are usually required. 
Experts are needed in most instances, 
too, the installation of electric 
wiring, water pipes, and plumbing 
fixtures and to do the sheet-iron and 
glazing work. As the work progresses 
through the summer and early fall, 
numerous small tasks fall to the lot of 
the children. 

The “Magic House” has taken 
shape in a few short months under 
the eves of the family that will oc- 
cupy it. If it is a house of Type No. 
1, it contains in the basement a bath 
and toilet, laundry equipment, two 
closets for food storage, furnace, and 
coal bin; on the first floor is a hall, 
kitchen and living room; and on the 
second floor, hall, closet, and large 
bedroom. In the next size, Type No. 
2, the addition a 
garage or workshop of generous pro- 
portions; there is a dining room on the 
first floor, and the second floor has 
two bedrooms instead of one. The two 
sizes next in order contain the same 
number of rooms but they are a little 


follow. 
completed, 
sections 


for 


basement has in 


larger. 

The saving effected by installing the 
bathroom fixtures in the basement is 
sufficient to justify this minor incon- 
venience. These not, it must be 
remembered, in any sense jerry-built 
houses. They are made to stand the 
rigors of a severe northern winter. 
When they are completed, they com- 
ply in every respect with Stockholm’s 
strict building laws. 

Proof of the success of the plan is 


are 
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the fact that during the depressign 
only two houses were sold at sheriff, 
sale, and they found immediate pur 
chasers. 








The city authorities make it plain F 
to the householder that he must mee 
his financial obligations each month 
just ‘as though he were dealing with 
a private firm. Perhaps because the 
investigation of prospective home + 
owners has been so thorough, the (Tho 
city’s losses have been negligible, For § BY. 
1934 the Real Estate Department of § 4. 
the City of Stockholm reported a sup. He 
plus of 817,000 kroner on its opera. (Like 
tions which went into the city’s gen- Will 
eral surplus for that year, amounting 
to a total of 13,500,000 kroner, ong 
Any one who has seen the hand- 
some, scrubbed cottages of Dalecarlia 
the clean, modern homes of the miners 
at Kiruna, or the tiny waterside villas 
built by the workingmen of Stockholm They 
on all the islands of the archipelago i 
must realize that the Swedes have a & Direc 
special capacity for home making and § These 
home ownership. There has been this § 22!“ 


to build on in any housing program, 
cooperative or state. 































THE PERFECT ANSWER 


1ation gift of 
treat your- 
1 and beau- 


If you are looking for a grad 
distinction—or simply 
self to something | 


lasting, us 







tiful — Scholastic suggests this lifetime 
leather portfolio at half price as the perfect 
answer. 






The leather is fine Morocco, soft and thick, 
and will last indefinitely, its deep red tones 
growing richer every vear There is an 
embossed design providing place for your 
initials. 






by the brass Talon 
p and one side. 
commodating 
12 inches, 


Easy access is assured 
zipper extending along the t 
The interior is 
papers or books up to 9% by 







roomy, «a 





There are only a hundred of these leather 
portfolios ; while they last, you may have 
them at $2.50, less than the wholesale cost. 
Send in the attached coupon today ; unless 
you are more than pleased with the port- 
folio, send it back at no cost 










SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce Bldt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

one of those lifetime leather portfolios 

vill either send 







Send me 
C] Within 3 days of its arrival, I 
LJ you $2.50 or return the portfolio 

I enclose $2.50; at no extra 


L_} in gold leaf the initi 







t please inscribe 
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A student placing trial order mast 
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Ivory Elephant 





‘Elephantus Africanus,” 

Pliny wrote, and brought upon us 

The pompous, ponderous appellation — 
(Though fitting to its rank and station) 
By which we call the pachyderm. 

A long appendage, like a rope, 


Student Section 





irtment of Gives its rear a piggish pose. 

rted a sur- This nightmarish beast, I hope, 

its opera- (Like pimples and sciatica) 

sity’ Will shun me. But its replica, 

city's gen- ee ae 
a Though somewhat smaller, still is ‘“‘see- | 

amounting able” | 

ner. Less monstrous, and much more agreeable. 

the hand- —Glen Blanch, 

Dalecarlia South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

the miners | 

‘side villas Hall-Cops | 


Stockholm They scornfully leer from their posts in 
rchipelago the hall, | 
les have a § Directing the traffic with consummate gall. | 
aking and & These fellows I speak of, the over-officious | 
; been thi Hall-cops, I’m more than slightly suspi- | 
. cious, 
program, # Must have at heart some leanings sadistic. 
Im sure they'll end up by becoming 
Fascistic. 
They give out summonses with great 
abandon, 


Heeding not to whom they are handin’. 
I'd put an end to their phony tyrannies 
By shunting them off to some peak in the 
Pyrenees. 
—-Laurence Krader, 


(N. Y.) High School | 


Jamaica 


Schoolboy Boners 


The principal parts of the eye are the 
mote and the beam. 





The hardships of the Puritans were 
what they came over in. 
SWER The American government finally de- 





cided to put all the Indians in reservoirs. 


ion gift of Woman is the animal which posseses the 
reat your- greatest attachment for man. 
and beau- In order to keep milk from turning sour 





; lifetime 
he perfect The single tax is a tax on bachelors. 
The Moratorium is 
liner, 

The only article of 


it should be kept in the cow. | 
the 


largest ocean 
and thick, 
red tones 


clothing worn by 


ere is an Gandhi is the sirloin. 
for your An omelet is a charm worn around the 
neck in India. 
ase Tale Fiction are books which are fixed on the 
1 one all shelves and cannot be removed. 
nmodating Chicago is almost at the bottom of Lake | 
adie Michigan. | 


Bigotry is having two wives at one time. 
The chief cause of divorce is marriage. 


se leather 


may have ; 4 

ze _ Goleondas are boats on the canals of 

esale Om Venus. 

vy; unless . . . 

r* out A planet is a body of earth entirely sur- 

t rounded by sky. 

_— A psychiatrist is a doctor with mental 
disorders. 

nerce Bldg. A mill . : ‘ . 

mivennium is an insect with many 
- more legs than a centennial. 

r portfolie F com , 

either send —from “The World’s Best Jokes,’ 
edited by Lewis Copeland. 

ase inscribe 


To An Ex-Flame 


Why is it now, when I look back, 
ere is so startlingly a lack 
Of all those points which I contrived 
To find in you while love survived? 
—Life 







mast 
parent 
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Tn the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


VEN a very modest budget brings 
“, you this triple vacation! Banff, 
where gay evening frocks and white 
flannels are as much at home as swim 
suits and riding togs! Lake Louise, a 
dreamland of sapphire waters and snow- 
topped peaks! Then Emerald Lake, a 
snug Swiss village set in the heart of a 
primeval forest! Dancing, hiking, riding, 
swimming in fresh and warm sulphur 
pools, tennis, fishing! Banff’s mile-high 
fairways for golf! Every minute lavish 
with luxury. Reduced round trip summer 
fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, 
California, Alaska . ..Get the details. 
Also, 9-Day, All Expense ALASKA Cruises 590 
From Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria UP 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Skagway) 


Vancouver Golden Jubilee— July 1st... Sept. 7th— 
10 Weeks of Festival, Sport and Fun. 


VISIT CANADA — YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Lake Louise ...a mirror of sapphire blue, reflecting 
the sparkling Victoria glacier 


Travel by Train. . Safe... Economical . . Comfortable 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 
Madison Ave. at 44th St 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust St. 1231 Washington Bivd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
1010 Chester Ave. 418 Locust St. 405 Boylston St. 444Seventh Ave. 152GearySt. 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
22 Court St. 14th & New York Ave., N.W. 611 2nd Ave., So. 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 404 C. & S. Nat'l Bank Bldg 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D.C MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI ATLANTA 


803 W. O. W. Bidg. Merchants Bank Bidg. 709 Walnut St. Fourth and Cedar 1212 Kirby Bldg. 
AHA INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY (Mo.) ST. PAUL DALLAS 

1320 Fourth Ave. 626 S. W. Broadway Old National Bank Bidg. 1113 Pacific Ave, 
SEATTLE PORTLAND (Ore.) SPOKANE TACOMA 
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wood peckers* 


knocking home 


the winning run! 


IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE OR 
BUSINESS—TRAINING WINS 


Increase yours—with a New 
Royal Portable! 


ASK any college student, any teacher or business man 
this question . . . Would a New Royal Portable help 
me to get ahead faster? 


There’s just one answer . . . And it’s YES! 


And here’s why! Not only will using a New Royal 
Portable save you an immense amount of time now, 
but even more important, you're learning to express 
yourself clearly and forcibly in type—you're training 
yourself for the future! 


For example—in business . . . two students are apply- 
ing for the same position. One can type efficiently; the 
other cannot. Everything else being equal, which will 
win? Right, the lad who can type! Because he has a 
definite plus to offer to his employer! 


See this New Royal at your nearest dealer’s. Try it— 

you'll like the way Touch Control permits you instantly . If it hadn’t been for 

to adapt the key tension to your exact finger pressure. nj Royal's Weedpohe i= 

Many other exclusive features. } handsome models, ; | noon about. Touch, Oow 

each complete with attractive carrying case. [ : ee et ae 
> typing easy, provides more 


HOW TO GET AHEAD FASTER! < vonvelat 


ROYAL ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. SC-56 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) Please tell me how I can secure any one of Royal’s 3 portables for « 
cents a day through my local Royal dealer. 


(2) Quote trade allowance on my Typewriter, Serial Number 
against purchase of a New Royal. Portable. 


Name 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 





